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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


ECONOMIC REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


Now available: There's wealth of economic and social facts 
about United States in Economic Report of President, transmitted 
to Congress in January. You can get copy from Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 65 cents. We give you here a 
few of these facts. 

Population projections: Latest illustrative projections of 
total population point to range of 206.9 to 228.5 million in 1975. 
By 1961 number of children aged 5 will be about twice number be- 
fore World War II. By 1968 number aged 12 will be double what it 
was in late 1940's. By 1965 number of 18—-year-—olds will be more 
than double 1955 figure. 

Projections for young women: Projections of number of 
women aged 20 gives some clue to future course of first marriages, 
since 20.1 years has recently been median age at first marriage. 
After declining for several years, number of women aged 20 has re- 
cently begun to increase and by 1975 number is expected to be 
nearly double low figure of 1954. Number of women aged 20-34 is 
of special importance for population forecasts, since this is group 
in which number of births is greatest. Projected number for 1975 
is 38 per cent above high figure for 1950. 

Income goes up: Between 1946 and 1956 per capita personal 
income, in 1956 prices, rose from $1,753 to $1,935. From 1947 to 
1955 average family personal income, after taxes, in 1956 prices, 
rose from $4,520 to $5,050. Percentage drawing $5,000 and over 
moved up from 10.8 to 23.0, but in current prices. 

A look at earnings: During past ten years average gross 
hourly earnings of production workers in manufacturing industries, 
in 1956 prices, moved up from $1.52 to $1.98. Average gross 
weekly earnings rose from $61.03 to $80.13. 

More vacations: During past decade number of weeks of vaca- 
tions jumped from 34.4 to 70.0 million. About 85 per cent of 
vacations in 1956 were estimated to be with pay. 

Car and home ownership: From 1948 to 1956 per cent of all 
families owning autos increased from 54 to 73. From 1947 to 1956 
per cent of owner-occupied dwelling units rose from 55 to 60. 
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were scored in per cent of wired homes with selected appliances: 











Electrical appliances: From 1948 to 1956, following gains 





Television sets, from 2.9 to 81.0; refrigerators, from 76.6 to 
96.0; freezers, from 4.3 to 18.0; vacuum cleaners, from 51.7 to 
66.7; electric washers, from 67.4 to 86.8; dryers, from 0.4 to 
11.9; air conditioners, from 0.3 to 7.6. 


COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS 


Up for fifth consecutive year: According to Office of 
Education, record of 2,947,000 students enrolled last fall in 
1,852 institutions of higher education. This is 10 per cent above 
last year and 39.2 per cent above 1951. Additional enrollments 
during school year are expected to boost total to about 3 1/4 
nillion. 

Big ten: Ten schools reporting largest enrollments are: 
University of California, all campuses (but not extension enroll- 
ment), 40,788; University of Minnesota, all campuses, 36,303; 

New York University, 31,203; City College of New York, 28,178; 
State University of New York, all campuses (but not ag. and tech. 
institutes) 27,566; Columbia University, 26,966; University of 
Illinois, 26,471; University of Michigan, 25,153; University of 
Wisconsin, all campuses, 24,442; and Ohio State University, 
22,470. 

Engineering enrollment up: Total engineering enrollment 
reached new all-time high, increasing over last year by 13.8 per 
cent. Total engineering enrollment is now 277,052 compared with 
the 165,637 in 1951. 








STATISTICS IN THE NEWS 


Farm population down: Between 1910 and 1956 American farm 
population sank from 32.1 to 22.3 million. During same period, 
country's total population swelled from 91.9 to 167.4 million. 
Although number of working farmers and their paid workers fell 
from 10 million in 1940 to 6.5 million in 1956, 1956 was one of 
greatest harvest years in history of country. (From speech of 
E. L. Keenan, Deputy Director, Bureau of Employment Security. ) 

About people: There are 14.5 million persons over 65 years 
old and they are increasing by 1,000 daily. About one-third of 
men in this age group are working, while only about 10 per cent of 
women are employed. Due to health measures, there are not more 
than 60,000 children in USA, both of whose parents have died. 
There are 5,000 persons in USA over 100 years of age! (From 
speech of Charles I. Schottland, Commissioner of Social Security. ) 














REALISM OF VOCATIONAL CHOICE: 
A Critique and an Example 


CONSIDERABLE AMOUNT of research has 

been conducted by psychologists, edu- 
cators, and personnel specialists in the field 
of youth’s occupational choice [/, 3, 6, 8, 13]. 
Although these studies embrace a relatively 
extended time span and include varying 
geographic regions in the United States, 
generalizations derived from them tend to 
be consistent insofar as the pattern of 
choice is concerned. These generalizations 
may be summed up in the following four 
conclusions: (1) A large percentage of 
every pre-work age group has made no 
occupational choice whatsoever; (2) For 
those who do make an occupational choice, 
there is a strong tendency to select from a 
narrow range of occupational titles; (3) 
These occupational choices are largely in 
the upper range of the occupational hier- 
archy, with a high percentage in the pro- 
fessions; (4) The distribution of occupa- 
tional choices has very little correspondence 
either to the national or local distribution 
of job opportunities or to the fathers’ oc- 
cupation. 

These observations are familiar to any- 
one working in the field of vocational guid- 
ance, and literature in the area makes much 
of the student’s lack of realism in choosing 
a vocation. Indeed, this is perceived by 
some as a principal reason for the necessity 
of more adequate vocational guidance in 
the school system. However, although there 
is little doubt concerning the validity of 
such findings, a number of questions are 
raised concerning the research techniques 
used in obtaining occupational choice and 
the interpretation of the findings. 

First, taking the findings of occupational 
choice studies as given, the following ob- 
servations concerning their implications 
seem pertinent. While anywhere from 25 


~ RICHARD M. STEPHENSON is Assistant Professor of 
Sociology at Douglass College, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
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to 35 per cent of youths apparently are un- 
able to state an occupational choice, this is 
not necessarily dysfunctional for future 
occupational adjustment. Indeed, freez- 
ing of choice at an early age or even during 
the first two years of college may preclude 
an appropriate occupational choice in terms 
of the individual’s needs and the demands 
of the society.1 Certainly a great deal 
more careful research on the actual occupa- 
tional adjustment of “don’t knows” is 
needed before it can be concluded that 
those who state a choice are better oriented 
than those who do not. Furthermore, the 
vital questions of “who” and “why” are 
seldom asked concerning those who do not 
state a job choice. For example, available 
evidence indicates it is the lower class youth 
who is least able to state a choice [9]. This 
suggests that differential opportunity and 
socialization may play important roles in 
lack of occupational orientation rather than 
(or at least in addition to) inadequacy of 
vocational knowledge or guidance. A lower 
class student who doesn’t know what he 
wants to be may be indicating his percep- 
tion that the total range of occupations is 
not open to him and that whatever may be 
available in the narrow range doesn’t make 
much difference to him. 

Somewhat the same may be said of the 
fact that students mention only a small per- 
centage of the thousands of jobs listed in 
The Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
It is unlikely that anyone other than the 
specialist is acquainted with any but a few 
of these occupations. This raises the ques- 
tion as to just what an occupational choice 


+ Harry Beilin, “The es of general de- 
velopment a" to the vocational area.” J. 
Couns. Psychol., 1955, 2, 53-57. Beilin’s distinction 
between “occupational choice” and “vocational de- 
velopment” emphasizes the evolutionary nature of 
occupational orientation. The developmental se- 
quence leading to occupational selection is dis- 
cussed in detail by both Ginsberg and Super [8, 13]. 
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RICHARD M. STEPHENSON 


means to the student stating it. Probably 
a specific occupational title has a good deal 
more meaning to an adult as a bench-mark 
for judging position in the occupational 
hierarchy than it does as a descriptive title 
of one of a vast series of alternative choices 
in the division of labor. It seems likely that 
the specific occupations mentioned by stu- 
dents also serve this bench-mark function. 
As such, it is not surprising that so few 
specific occupations are stated. 


Factors Affecting Stated Choice 


This observation is closely linked to the 
fact that students tend to restrict their 
choices to a very few occupations within 
this narrow range. Generally speaking, 
such choices reflect the high prestige which 
these occupations have in the eyes of the 
adult world. A comparison of students’ 
occupational orientation with studies of 
adult ratings of the desirability of occupa- 
tions will show a close correspondence be- 
tween youths’ most frequent vocational 
choices and occupations rated high on a 
prestige scale by adults.2 Since such a dis- 
tribution of choice bears little relationship 
to the actual occupational structure, the 
conclusion has been that youths’ vocational 
orientation is grossly “unrealistic.” 

Two questions are raised by such an 
interpretation. In the first place, one is 
confronted with the value problem of the 
American credo of undifferentiated success 
goals. The belief is that all youths should 
strive to the limits of their abilities to 
achieve in the world of occupations. The 


*A number of occupational rating studies have 
been conducted and they tend to be relatively con- 
sistent from group to group and maintain a similar 
pattern over time. Martha E. Deeg and Donald G. 
Patterson, “Changes in social status of occupations.” 
Occupations, 1947, 25, 205-208, demonstrates a cor- 
relation of 0.97 between ratings of 25 occupations 
obtained by George Counts in 1925 and another 
sample in 1947. 
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available measure of consensus of achieve- 
ment in this respect is found in the numer- 
ous studies of adult job ratings [4, 11]. In 
so far as youths’ vocational orientations 
approximate the upper end of these rating 
scales, they reflect a “realistic” view of the 
achievement orientation of the society. 
Thus, to be “realistic” in the sense of con- 
formity with the actual occupational struc- 
ture is to be “unrealistic” in terms of the 
value system held out to American youth. 

In the second place, there exist in the 
interpretation of youths’ occupational 
orientation as “unrealistic” the assumption 
that their stated choices represent actual 
plans for adult roles, rather than the possi- 
bility that they are simply aspirations based 
upon a commonly held belief concerning 
desirability and prestige of occupation. 
The crux of the matter lies in determining 
precisely what is meant by an occupational 
choice. The question is whether the choice 
represents a plan based upon a relatively 
realistic perception of job opportunity or 
an aspiration determined by popular con- 
census of desirability. 

This final point brings this discussion to 
a consideration of the method employed in 
determining youths’ occupational choice 
and to an attempt to illustrate by example 
the nature of their occupational realism. 
Most studies of occupational choice fail to 
distinguish possible dimensions of occupa- 
tional orientation. It is known that a youth 
will give a somewhat different answer to 
a question concerning occupation depending 
upon how the question is phrased [3]. This 
suggests the hypothesis that a student may 
raise or lower his occupational sights de- 
pending upon his interpretation of the 
question asked, particularly whether he per- 
ceives the question as one directed to a 
more or less definite plan or to a more 
generally held aspiration or wish. 


Choice and Aspiration 


In order to test this hypothesis, a ques- 
tionnaire was devised which allowed the stu- 
dent to state both an occupational plan 
and an occupational aspiration. The stu- 
dent first was asked what he planned to be 
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after he completed his schooling. Then he 
was asked what he would like to be if he 
could do what he really wanted to do. The 
students were also asked to state their high 
school curriculum and their educational 
plans in order to indicate to what extent 
their occupational plans were supported in 
these respects. This allowed some indica- 
tion of the validity of occupational plans 
and permitted a comparison of total plan- 
ning with occupational aspirations. Addi- 
tional information was obtained on the 
father’s occupation and the student's sex. 

This questionnaire was given anony- 
mously to 1,000 ninth grade students in four 
medium sized, semi-industrial communities 
in New Jersey. The ninth grade was 
selected because at this age students begin 
to approach occupational choice with less 
fantasy, occupational interests begin to 
stabilize, the drop-out process has not yet 
started, and students must make a choice 
concerning high school curriculum. It is 
at this point that they must make a crucial 
decision concerning future plans. This 
decision is importantly based upon whether 
or not a student plans to go to college. If 
he does not plan for college, he must 
choose among the several non-college cur- 
ricula offered. These choices in turn are 
instrumental in determining his future 
occupational possibilities. 

The occupational information obtained 
from this questionnaire was grouped in 
accordance with the six principal categories 
of the Alba Edwards socio-economic group- 
ing of the labor force [5]. This allowed 
comparison of student choices with the 
national distribution of the labor force 
and their fathers’ occupations. In addi- 
tion it gave a relatively adequate index of 
the socio-economic positon of the student 
for purposes of class analysis. The Edwards 
scale presents the following broad occupa- 
tional groups: I Professionals and Semi- 
Professionals, I1 Owners, managers and 
officials, III Clerks and kindred workers, 
IV Skilled workers and foremen, V Semi- 
skilled workers, and VI Unskilled workers. 

TABLE | presents a tabulation of the stu- 
dents’ occupational choices, their fathers’ 
occupations, and national and state occupa- 
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tional distributions in accordance with the 
Edwards scale. 


TABLE 1 


National Percentage Distribution of Employed 
Working Force by Edwards Occupational 
Groups Compared with Student Occupational 
Choices 





Occupational Group 
1 uiwuiwv i iv ivi 





7 20 18 12 21 24 
7 39 11 10 2 


National 
Student Plans (N 833) 33 
Student Aspirations 

(N 851) 64 914 «8 5 0 





These data clearly indicate that students 
distinguish aspirations from plans. They 
also show a marked difference between 
them. Although 73 per cent of the students 
aspire to business and professional roles, 
only 40 per cent plan for them. Similarly, 
only 12 per cent mention manual labor 
as an aspiration, while 23 per cent plan for 
such work. Thus, their plans more nearly 
reflect the occupational structure than their 
aspirations. This suggests the necessity of 
differentiating plans and aspirations in 
studies concerned with youths’ vocational 
orientation and is particularly pertinent in 
assessing degree of realism of choice. Studies 
which fail to make this distinction may 
present a distorted conception of the nature 
of students’ occupational orientation. 


Where Shifts Take Place 


TABLE | indicates that the principal shift 
from aspirations to plans takes place in 
occupational Groups I and II. In con- 
sidering plans, the students tend to lower 
Group I aspirations in favor of Group III 
plans. The fact that Group III occupations 
(clerks and kindred workers) are domi- 
nantly female roles suggests that sex may 
further differentiate degree of occupational 
realism. Therefore, males and females are 
tabulated separately in TasLe 2. Here it 
can be seen that females concentrate their 
plans in Groups I and III. This concen- 
tration tends to decrease the approximation 
of student plans to national and state dis- 
tributions when both sexes are combined. 
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TABLE 2 


National and State Percentage Distribution of 
Employed Working Force by Edwards Oc- 
cupational Groups Compared; with Student 
Occupational Choices for Malestand Females 





Occupational Group 
1 WwW wdUiv vi vi 





Males 
National 5 25 14 15 18 23 
New Jersey 7 14 19 20 24 17 
Student’s Father 418 8 32 22 12 


Student Plans (N 362) 33 16 I1 24 14 $3 
Student Aspirations 


(N 401) S717 5% 6 | 
Females 
National 13 5 29 1 2 25 
New Jersey 1! $ 32 1 37 16 
Student Plans (N 471) 33 1 59 | 6 1 


Student Aspirations 


(N 450) 70 2 2 


no 


5 O 





The most notable concentration of male 
plans remains in Group I. However, 
Groups II, III, IV, and V bear a more 
reasonable relationship to state and na- 
tional distributions and to the fathers’ oc- 
cupational Groups. Among males, 41 per 
cent plan for manual occupations as com- 
pared with 23 per cent among the total 
sample. Only the extremes of the scale 
(professional and unskilled laborer) can be 
said to have no reasonable relationship to 
the realities of .the occupational structure. 
Even in these extreme cases the distribu- 
tion may not be as unrealistic as it seems. 
Although males over-select professions, 
they under-select owner-manager occupa- 
tions in comparison with national figures. 
With present high geographic mobility, 
many students now professionally oriented 
may be able to secure such roles outside the 
state. Although this would mean a change 
in specific occupational plans, they could 
still maintain a relatively high prestige posi- 
tion. Since nearly all such students are 
presently planning for college and have 
selected college preparatory curriculum, 
this would not entail great change in their 
planning. As far as the under-representa- 
tion in the unskilled group is concerned, it 
is unlikely that recruitment to this cate- 
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gory will embrace a large number of these 
students. This is probable because 90 per 
cent of the students are white and only 4 
per cent do not plan to complete high 


school. In addition, there is every indica- 
tion that the national trend in the decrease 
in unskilled occupations will continue, so 
that the number of such jobs available to 
these students after they complete their 
education will be less than those presented 
in the Edwards data. 

To what extent are occupational plans 
actually supported by other planning pos- 
sible at this age level? An answer to this 
question would give further evidence as to 
the realism with which students approach 
occupational orientation. A comparison 
of curriculum choice and educational plans 
with occupational plans gives some indica- 
tion of the total orientation. TABLE 3 pre- 
sents the relationship between the occupa- 
tional plans of male students and their 
curriculum choices. Since female choices 
conform to their pattern of occupational 
plans and because of the nature of their 
orientation discussed above, as well as to 
conserve space, they are not presented in 
this tabulation. Tas e 3 demonstrates that, 
in general, the male’s occupational plans 
are supported by their curriculum choices. 
The highest percentage of choices at any 
Group level falls in a curriculum appropri- 
ate to that occupational level. Thus, 86 
per cent of students planning for profes- 
sional occupations choose college prepara- 
tory, 64 per cent planning for owner- 
manager roles choose either college prepara- 
tory or agriculture (Group II includes farm 
owners as well as business owners and man- 
agers), 49 per cent planning for clerk and 
kindred worker job choose commercial, 45 
per cent indicating skilled labor choose in- 
dustrial arts, and 63 and 60 per cent select- 
ing semi and unskilled labor respectively 
indicate either industrial arts or general. 
As far as females are concerned, their oc- 
cupational planning in Groups I and III 
are supported by the fact that the prepon- 
derance of selection of curricula falls in 
either college preparatory or commercial 
course. 

Somewhat the same may be said of edu- 
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TABLE 3 
Percentage Distribution of Male Students’ Occupational Plans by Their Curriculum Choices 








Occupational Plans 


— 





__Curriculum Choice 








Number Group Coll. Prep. Comm. Agri. Ind. Arts General Don’t know No answer 

118 I 86 2 ] $ 4 2 2 
56 II 30 16 34 11 9 0 0 
41 Ill 20 49 0 7 20 2 2 
85 IV 14 15 6 45 1] 5 5 
52 Vv 17 19 4 27 5 2 6 
10 VI 0 20 20 40 20 0 0 
93 Don’t know 18 9 2 23 12 5 9 
22 No answer 39 14 5 27 18 5 14 
477 TOTAL 40 14 7 20 12 3 





cational plans. Eighty-nine per cent of the 
boys and 95 per cent of the girls plan to 
complete high school; only 5 and 3 per cent 
respectively plan to drop out. The re- 
mainder are not certain of their educational 
plans. Among those planning to graduate 
from high school, 34 per cent of the boys 
and 27 per cent of the girls plan for college. 
Four and 13 per cent respectively plan for 
education other than college after high 
school. The male college planners exceed 
by 1 per cent those planning for professional 
careers. 

A closer examination of the relationship 
of educational plans to occupational plans 
may be obtained by observing the specific 
occupational plans of male students. 
Ninety-eight males indicated plans for pro- 
fessional roles which ordinarily would 
necessitate college education. Of these, 
only eight did not plan for college. All 
students mentioning doctor or lawyer 
planned for college and only two who 
planned for engineering failed to plan for 
college training. These professions ac- 
counted for over half of the professions 
planned for. It might be added that col- 
lege preparatory courses were selected by 
all but three of these 98 students. Two of 
these three did not plan for college. 

The discussion thus far has pointed out 
that there is a significant difference between 
a student’s occupational plan and aspira- 
tion. It is clear that a number of students 
lower their aspirations when considering 
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plans, and that plans are more realistic in 
terms of the occupational structure. This 
raises the question as to who are the “real- 
ists”; that is, which students lower their 
aspirations when considering plans. The 
material already presented suggests that 
males approach planning more realistically 
than females. This seems understandable 
in light of the fact that although 90 per cent 
of the females state plans, little more than 
a third of them will probably actually work. 
Thus, in a sense, they can afford to plan 
high, and their plans very probably contain 
a strong element of aspiration since reality 
factors are not so vital in their considera- 
tions. But this does not hold true for males. 

Another probable differentiating factor 
was available in the questionnaire. This 
was the fathers’ occupations which gave 
some indication of the socio-economic posi- 
tion of the child. Previous studies have 
demonstrated a positive relationship be- 
tween class position and prestige of occupa- 
tion chosen by school children but have not 
indicated clearly whether the choice is a 
plan or an aspiration [2, 7,9, 10,12]. Table 
4 shows the relationship between the occu- 
pational plans and aspirations of male stu- 
dents at each of their father’s Group level. 
Again female data are not presented in 
order to conserve space. However, essen- 
tially the same relationships obtained, but 
in conformity with the general orientation 
of females already noted. Taste 4 indi- 
cates that the lowering of aspirations is not 
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TABLE 4 


Percentage Distribution of Male Students’ Occupational Plans and Aspirations by Their Fathers’ 
Occupational Groups 





Occupational Aspirations — 











Father's ————Occupational Plans 
Occupational Don’t No Don’t No 
N Group I Wt iW V VI Know Answer I Il Ill IW V VI Know Answer 
15 I 67 13 0 0 0 O 13 7 31807 0 «© 0 7 
91 II 22 46 6 6 1 O 18 2 4 33 3 6 O O 8 8 
40 Ill #s# $8 81 8 O 18 3 SB 8 56 8 & O 8 10 
140 IV - + a mw 8 21 2 = + Ba £8 6 9 
124 Vv 16 2 16 15 17 3 21 9 48 10 6 11 10 2 7 7 
49 VI 146 2 6 20 18 8 = 20 8 35 18 2 12 6 O 10 16 
18 Father Dead 39 0 6 2 Ill O 17 0 67 0 017 6 0 6 6 
477 ToTaL SB 129868h 2 @ 5 48 14 413 5 O 7 9 





arandom phenomenon but takes place pri- 
marily among students in the lower socio- 
economic levels. While it is true that both 
plans and aspirations tend to follow socio- 
economic position, the plans are consider- 
ably more class based than the aspirations. 
Thus, although aspirations to Group I and 
Il occupations never fall below 53 per cent 
in any one Group, plans in these occupa- 
tions fall as low as 18 per cent among stu- 
dents whose fathers are semiskilled or un- 
skilled laborers. Some Group IV, V, and 
VI students plan for Group VI occupations, 
and in no case in these Groups were Group 
lor II plans higher than at least one of the 
other occupational Groups planned for. 
On the other hand, males in the upper 
three Groups plan more for business and 
the professions than all of the other occu- 
pational Groups combined. 

Both the curriculum choices and the edu- 
cational plans follow this pattern. Among 
males, all Group I students selected college 
preparatory curriculum and planned to go 
to college, while only 22 per cent of Group 
VI so planned. No Group I students 
planned to quit high school; 10 per cent 
of Group VI did. This pattern was followed 
throughout the six occupational Groups. 
The lower three Groups planned most for 
curricula other than college preparatory 
and least for college. Although females 
planned less for college than males, they 
followed the same class trend as the males. 

These data suggest that students in the 
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lower socio-economic groups are more “real- 
istic” in their occupational orientations 
than those in the upper. However, this 
is true only if “realism” is defined in terms 
of the occupational structure. It is prob- 
able that the upper group students will 
more likely realize their high plans than 
the lowers, even though they plan con- 
siderably higher. This assumption is based 
upon the fact that recruitment to the upper 
occupations is itself class based.* This is 
paradoxical since those students whose 
choices are least “realistic” in terms of na- 
tional occupational distributions are most 
“realistic” in terms of their position in the 
stratification system. This observation 
brings this discussion back to the considera- 
tion raised earlier as to what constitutes 
“realism.” It raises the value problem as 
to who should be “realistic,” that is, who 
should shoulder the burden of the lower 
occupations and what role the youth’s class 
position plays in determining his occupa- 
tional orientation. 

Whatever may be the answer to these 


* For an analysis of professions see: Stuart Adams, 
“Trends in occupational origin of physicians.” 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 228-235, and R. H. 
Knapp and H. B. Goodrich, Origins of American 
scientists, Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1952. 
A recent analysis of recruitment to high business 
positions may be found in W. Lloyd Warner and 
James C. Abegglen, Occupational mobility in Ameri- 
can business and industry, Minneapolis: Univ. of 
Minnesota Press, 1955. Other studies too numerous 
to mention here further analyze class recruitment 
patterns. 
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considerations, it appears clear that these 
students as a group approach occupational 
planning with considerably more realism 
than is sometimes assumed. Furthermore, 
it suggests the necessity of distinguishing 
the dimensions of plan and aspiration in a 
discussion of youths’ occupational choice, 
as well as taking into account sex differ- 
ences. It further implies that a specific oc- 
cupational choice is very probably an indi- 
cation of a youth’s general orientation to 
the occupational hierarchy when expressed 
as an aspiration, and a judgment of his 
general expectation and life chance when 
expressed as a plan. Although considerably 
more information on these students would 
be necessary in order to demonstrate these 
implications conclusively, the data _pre- 
sented does suggest that a second look at 
occupational “realism” and its implications 
merits the attention of those interested in 
and concerned with the occupational orien- 
tation of American youth. 
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The Contribution of Guidance to the 


High School Educational Program 


BENJAMIN C. WILLIS 





The attitudes and values of top school 
administrators relative to guidance and coun- 
seling are of critical importance in our work. 
We are glad, therefore, to present in these 
pages a basic policy statement concerning 
guidance services by the General Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Chicago Board of Education. 
| “The address was delivered in May, 1956, on 
the occasion of the expansion of the school 
system’s Bureau of Counseling Services.—Ed. 








“ 


AM TOLD this is the first meeting of its kind 

for Chicago. This is the first time when 
all of those with the most concentrated re- 
sponsibilities for the high school guidance 
program have come together to exchange 
experiences and to think through mutual 
problems. We who preach “belonging” 
and warm personal relationships for our 
young people through guidance do need to 
feel the one and experience the other our- 
selves—as on this occasion. 

But this day has another symbolism also, 
for in meeting thus together we exemplify 
the closer coordination we hope to have in 
our high school guidance services. I know 
as well as you do that within each school, 
adjustment teachers have used the services 
of the placement counselor, and the attend- 
ance counselor has drawn upon the re- 
sources of both. All three work closely to- 
gether. I believe we must admit, however, 
that the entity of a guidance department 
has not been a universal concept as has the 
concept of an English department or a 
mathematics department. There may be 
historical or administrative reasons for this 





BENJAMIN C. Wiis is General Superintendent 
: Schools, Chicago Board of Education, Chicago, 
linois. 
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and I shall not go into those. There is one 
other reason perhaps. Guidance services 
are not the exclusive preserve of a group of 
counselors. Rather they are in one degree 
or another the responsibility of the whole 
faculty, including some other individuals 
with specific assignments such as year ad- 
visors and _ self-appraisal and _ careers 
teachers. However, the fact that all teachers 
have guidance responsibilities does not pre- 
vent our having a guidance department any 
more than the fact that all teachers help 
teach English prevents our having an Eng- 
lish department. Thus you are here today 
in the name of those back home as well as 
in your own right. 

There is a difference between guidance 
and a guidance program. Schools have al- 
ways offered guidance, just as parents have, 
one’s friends and even one’s enemies. Guid- 
ance programs are relatively new in school 
organizations. Without an organized pro- 
gram, effective guidance depends upon 
chance—the chance that the youngster meets 
the suitable, interested adult at just the 
proper moment. I am sure that everyone 
of us here can remember just that adult and 
just the crucial, needful moment. We re- 
member him with gratitude and affection, 
but we realize as we remember him, that 
this effective personal relationship had a 
large element of luck in it. 

A guidance program goes beyond inci- 
dental guidance; it presupposes a plan. It 
acknowledges a particular responsibility on 
the part of the school; and it implies certain 
attributes, understandings, and roles on the 
part of the faculty. I shall use the terms 
guidance and guidance program _inter- 
changeably for the most part, but it is of a 
planned program and of conscious attitudes 
that I speak. 
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Role of Guidance 


Now to define guidance. Guidance is or- 
ganized help to young people in the selec- 
tion and interpretation of their experience; 
in the formulation of attitudes; in the solv- 
ing of their problems; in the making of their 
choices; in their growth toward competent, 
serene maturity; and in their right and 
necessity to be themselves at their best. 
Self-guidance is the goal of guidance. 
Citizenship, useful service, and rich satis- 
faction are its reward. If instruction is the 
mind in education; guidance is its heart. 
If knowledge is the aim of instruction, wis- 
dom is the goal of guidance, for “wisdom is 
the way in which knowledge is held.” 
Guidance endeavors to help the young per- 
son tie all his varied experiences together— 
in school, at home, in the community—and 
to give them personal meaning for use in 
what Whitehead calls “the insistent pres- 
ent.” 

Preparation for the insistent present has 
always been the concern of education, but 
the present changes. Once only a handful 
of people needed formal school experience 
to discharge the demands of their insistent 
present. Today the need for a relatively 
high level of skill is universal. 

The school program of our fathers would 
be as inadequate for the insistent present 
as their roads would be for our V8’s, 98's 
and other cars. Times have changed; the 
adult way of life has changed. The adoles- 
cent today is different from us as adolescents, 
because the society in which he lives is 
different. It is well for us to remember that 
we, not the young people, have created the 
present way of life in which they must find 
their paths to the future. 

It is this ever-changing but insistent pres- 
ent—the tomorrow we sought yesterday— 
that our educational process must keep pace 
with and that our young people must be 
prepared for. We all agree they will need 
a high order and a dismaying range of skills. 
But how broadly do we conceive the word, 
“skill”? 

Granted we think, and rightly so, of the 
skills, of communication—listening as well 
as reading; speaking as well as writing; skill 
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in cooking, carpentry, homemaking and 
husbandry. But there are other skills also 
—critical thinking, discernment of meanings 
below the surface, judgment and human re- 
lations. And above all, there are the skills 
of self-discipline, and self-guidance; skill in 
making the unending choices life presents 
and in evaluating our experiences. Without 
these final skills, education is mere training; 
citizenship is blind, and life is lacking in 
spiritual meaning. 

Education employs two basic tools in con- 
ferring these skills upon young people—in- 
struction and guidance. At times in the 
educative process, the two are so closely in- 
tertwined as to be indistinguishable. Some 
phases of guidance are an integral part of 
instruction. When we teach mathematics 
we teach attitudes toward the subject as well 
as’ mastery of it. This is guidance. When 
we drill in foreign languages we inculcate 
habits as well as syntax; and when we dis- 
cuss the meaning of a poem or play we are 
encouraging discernment beyond the pages 
of a book. These, too, are guidance. 

Instruction and guidance are intertwined 
in other ways also. Despite the extraordi- 
nary changes in our way of life, our inner- 
most needs remain constant—our needs for 
success, for affection, security and status. 
These, which are the concern of guidance, 
can be given or withheld in the instructional 
process. Multiple track programs, indi- 
vidualized instruction, special classes, and 
other methods of suiting the curriculum to 
the student are efforts along these lines. 
These are instructional adaptations for 
guidance purposes. 

The insights basic in guidance come from 
many fields of study, from psychology, soci- 
ology, cultural anthropology and medicine, 
as well as from educational research. They 
have implications for the teaching-learning 
process, and must be brought to bear upon 
it, not just in this or that classroom, but in 
all classrooms and all school activities, 
steadily, consistently and quietly. This is 
the mission of the guidance program. 

Guidance then, is a process fulfilling cer- 
tain purposes. It is based on certain con- 
cepts. A guidance program is also organ- 
ized in keeping with certain principles; it 
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performs functions recognizable regardless 
of unique local patterns and it offers sepa- 
rate roles to those who participate in it. 


Principles of Guidance 


I. Effective guidance is total guidance 
with continuity. This is to say that prob- 
lems do not start at the age of 12 or 13 or 
even at seven or eight. Problems are uni- 
versal and know no age limits, although the 
kind of problem varies from age to age and 
from person to person. In the same way, 
experience is continuous and choices never 
yoaway. Thus, a school guidance program 
must offer services for all ages and stages of 
growth and must be conceived as a span on 
acontinuum which begins in the home at 
birth, encompasses the impact of the com- 
munity, and continues into adult life. The 
services we offer will differ in accordance 
with time and circumstances; roles will 
change, but provision for organized help 
must be constant. 

2. The teacher is the key guidance person 
in the school. 

3. Professional leadership through the 
work of counselors is necessary in an effec- 
tive guidance program. 

I prefer to discuss these two principles 
together, because neither is sufficient by it- 
lf. Teachers and counselors are members 
of an indissoluble partnership. Each needs 
the other to carry out his functions. The 
dimate of the classroom and the personal 
meaning to the young person of the class- 
room activities prevail in school over the 
dimate of the counseling office and the in- 
ight it provokes. On the other hand, the 
teacher needs the specialized help the coun- 
lor can offer and the resources the coun- 
‘lor has at his command. We can never 
say we are too busy or too crowded for guid- 
ance or for mental health. Children and 
teachers alike are individuals, not statistics. 
The human element is the deciding element, 
and guidance attitudes and guidance func- 
tions permit it to come to fulfillment. 

4. Guidance is democratic. By this I 
mean that guidance services are intended 
for everyone, not just for the so-called prob- 
lem children. More than that—the services 
are not simply “offered” and the initiative 
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to partake left to the student or his parents. 
A good guidance program should be ines- 
capable. A carefully worked out program, 
and guidance attitudes which are ingrained 
in the faculty, will often be unobstrusive. 
Frequently the youngster will not recognize 
activities as guidance if the program is 
operating both subtly and completely. 


Functions of Guidance 


First, through the techniques and prac- 
tices of a guidance program, the individual 
student’s abilities, achievements, shortcom- 
ings, interests and goals are identified—for 
his guidance as well as for his teacher's. 
Identification of individual differences—of 
all kinds, not just intellectual difference— 
is one of the major aims of a guidance pro- 
gram. Once identified, of course, the find- 
ings need to be used so that each individual 
may experience his fullest development. 

Second, a guidance program helps young 
people to interpret their experience and to 
see the meaning of an isolated experience 
in a larger context. As one phase of such 
an aim, we explain their own test scores to 
young people and encourage them to see 
the relationship between their abilities and 
their achievement. As another phase, we 
encourage them to relate their likes and dis- 
likes and their talents and skills to the 
world of work. As still another phase we 
try to help them derive constructive atti- 
tudes and conclusions from what happens to 
them. This is perhaps the gravest responsi- 
bility of guidance. It is a corollary of the 
first aim and a foundation for the third. 
Take as an example, the youth who has 
failed in, let us say, English 1. This failure 
is an experience. Now—what meaning will 
this experience have for him? He may be 
bewildered, resentful, ashamed, angry, or 
defeated. By themselves, no one of these 
is a constructive emotion, not even shame. 
From his experience with failure, the youth 
will, however, extract attitudes and emo- 
tions whether we raise a hand to help him 
or not. Some one in a guidance role— 
teacher or counselor—needs to help the 
youth assimilate this experience and learn 
from it. Scolding him would be one kind 
of “guidance,” of course; but there are other 
better means. 
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Through various aspects of a guidance 
program and the guidance functions of the 
total faculty, the separate experiences of 
youth in school, at home, and in the com- 
munity converge into a total picture that a 
young person has of himself. One thing we 
can be sure—whether we offer this help or 
not—each youth does evolve a self-image. 
He “sees” himself in one role or another. 
He feels competent or incompetent; popu- 
lar or unpopular. With guidance this 
image can resemble the real person better 
than without guidance. 

Third, a guidance program aims to help 
a young person solve his problem or to make 
the choice before him. This aim of a guid- 
ance program is, it seems to me, the most 
exciting and rewarding of all aims. It is 
also the most elusive, for here we are faced 
with the necessity of presenting help when 
the need arises, frequently before it is openly 
expressed or even felt inwardly. Often we 
must anticipate; always we must be alert to 
nuances, to subtle shadings and changes. 
To carry out this aim we need a strong 
steady program of help. It is not enough to 
offer to give help. It must be extended con- 
stantly. In this particular I believe pro- 
grams of group guidance are of inestimable 
value. Young people do have problems, 
whether they come to us with them or not. 
By providing them with a friendly forum 
where problems are discussed impersonally, 
even casually, we will forestall many serious 
doubts and present an attitude toward prob- 
lems that will place these problems in 
proper perspective. 

After all, any problem consists of a set of 
choices. Choices and problems follow us 
all the days of our lives. We will not eradi- 
cate problems by helping young people 
solve theirs as they come. We will not ob- 
viate choices by helping youth make wise 
selections. With each effort on our part our 
young people should gain in judgment and 
experience and acquire increasing self-guid- 
ance for the choices and problems that lie 
ahead of them. 

Guidance has been associated in people’s 
minds with one kind of choice more than 
any other—the choice of a vocation. There 
are historical reasons for this since the 
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guidance movement began as vocational 
guidance; but fortunately newer, broader 
concepts of guidance now prevail. Whereas 
once we spoke of educational guidance, vo 
cational guidance or personal guidance a 
if they were separate operations, we now 
speak of guidance. After all, it is impossible 
to disassociate educational choices or experi- 
ences from vocational or personal ones. 
Certainly an individual's feeling about hin- 
self as much as his educational experiences 
dictates his vocational choices. 

A vocational choice is a process, not a 
single act of choice. This process begins 
with the small child’s first awareness of the 
work world and his early delight or frustra. 
tion in learning. As he grows, his experi- 
ences, his enthusiasms and the opportunities 
which he has to develop interests, help bend 
or direct the total process of his vocational 
choice. It is well to remember also that 
except for such professions as the ministry, 
teaching and medicine, few successful adults 
went in a straight line from original job 
choice to their ultimate career. For that 
matter, some ministers become _ social 
workers, physicians become editors, and 
teachers go into industry! The general di- 
rection of vocational interest and level of 
preparation rather than a specific job 
choice are probably the realistic choices for 
youth. 

However, all of us go to work ultimately, 
and a vocational choice is a symbolic choice. 
It hinges upon the experiences we have had, 
the interests we have developed, the imagi- 
native visions we have caught, and above 
all upon the picture we have of ourselves. 
For these reasons a strong, continuing pro- 
gram of occupational and educational in- 
formation is as essential as a strong program 
for the identification of individual differ- 
ences and help in solving problems before 
they have become traumatic. 

Because we can learn so much about a 
youth from the occupations he prefers we 
need to explore this area of interest with 
young people constantly. This does not 
mean that we will expect 14 year olds to 
make a vocational choice and stick to it. 
It does mean that delicate responsive- 
ness on our part and a constant program of 
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information are the responsibility we have. 

Such a program of guidance, you will 
agree, is not an emergency service. It is 
for every pupil. This, I believe, is the 
essence of a guidance program—that it offers 
to every child help in attaining fulfillment, 
aid in solving problems, assistance in know- 
ing himself, and the right to be himself at 
his best. 


Roles in Guidance 


And now for the roles in guidance. I 
touched upon this when I cited the impor- 
tance of both the teacher and the counselor. 
| want now to elaborate on this point. 
There are really seven roles in our total 
guidance service as it functions in the high 
school. 

First in importance is the role of the 
student himself. In his younger years, the 
youth’s role is comparatively passive, for 
in school as at home, some choices are made 
for him. However, as he gets older his role 
becomes increasingly important. Increas- 
ingly he is a part of his own guidance team, 
until as a young adult he assumes a domi- 
ant role. I believe it is right always for 
the person who has to live the life to help 
determine what that life shall be. Each of 
us will make some mistakes in judgment, but 
better that we live with our own mistakes 
rather than with someone else’s. 

Second is the role of the parent. The 
parent is the child’s first and most devoted 
counselor. Perhaps at times we may feel 
that our disinterest is more reliable than his 
bias, but his bias—if such it is—has pre- 
cedence over our disinterest. 

Third is the role of the community. Let 
us remember always that while any environ- 
ment influences the growth of a child it also 
offers untapped opportunities. School ex- 
perience is, as I said earlier, part of a larger 
experience. It is the school’s obligation to 
make the best use of the larger potential. 

Fourth is the role of the teacher. If we 
agree—and it seems to me we must—that 
young people need continuing, close rela- 
tionships in school of an every-day charac- 
ter, we must look to the teachers to supply 
them. And they do. There is no equal in 
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school to the support a teacher can—and 
does—offer. 

But teachers need help in this—help in 
understanding their guidance roles and help 
in carrying them out. Else they will think 
we mean for them to do something more 
than they are doing already and they will 
feel, unless we give them help, that they are 
being asked to work up a new specialty. 

This becomes part of the counselor's role 
—to aid teachers in a variety of ways—with 
information not only about individual 
pupils’ abilities, but about resources. 
Counselors are the teachers’ first line of re- 
source. Counselors will always work di- 
rectly witht some young people, but by work- 
ing for all youth by assisting teachers, their 
influence will be extended. 

Last there is the administrators’ role. 
Support, supplies, staff (in part our super- 
visory staff), and time for guidance are 
essential if guidance itself is essential. 

I believe it is. We can take one of two 
views of the educative process—the broad 
view that sweeps the horizon or the peri- 
scope view that sees only a small round area. 
These two views are in combat today in 
education and in the public’s appraisal of 
education. The issue is quite simple and 
clear: shall our schools belong to all youth 
or to the academically elite? The job in 
one instance is more difficult but it is also 
more challenging. By restricting our pro- 
gram to the intellectually proficient we can 
make more mileage per hour, but will we 
in the end have traveled as far? For schools 
exist not for our ease but for the advance- 
ment of youth and the future of America. 
Times have changed; schools have changed. 
Guidance programs are, comparatively 
speaking, a part of the new answer to the 
needs of youth for the insistent present. 


Conclusion 


Perhaps this is enough in the way of gen- 
eral comment as to the place of guidance in 
our educational program today. I would 
like to conclude with three specific com- 
ments in connection with our situation here 
in Chicago. 

To me this is a memorable day and sym- 
bolizes the reorganization of our secondary 
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school guidance programs into a unified 
team approach. In our concern for effi- 
ciency, in the past we have too often parti- 
tioned the youngster and sent him one place 
for placement help, another place in rela- 
tion to adjustment problems, and con- 
sidered his deficiencies in attendance in a 
third office. I am sure all of you agree that 
these are interrelated problems existing 
within the total adjustment of the student. 
It is important that whoever gives service 
to this student should have a thorough un- 
derstanding of all aspects of his adjustment. 
This includes his family relationships, his 
ability and interest level, his life plans, and 
his special needs. This implies a high level 
of professional ability on the part of each 
member of the guidance team. This im- 
plies additional study and extensive in- 
service work within the faculties of schools 
and districts. All of these are worth while 
goals. 

Secondly, it implies a close integration 
with the elementary school and the de- 
velopment of a sequential program of guid- 
ance where every pupil receives the assist- 
ance he needs. We know now that he is 
an adolescent by the time he moves into the 
seventh grade age level and that increas- 
ingly we should involve him in planning 


and achieving his own total adjustment. 


Working in cooperation with the elmen. 


tary school, it is important that the high 
school guidance worker avoids duplication 
of effort and utilizes to the utmost the in. 
sights and information coming from the 
elementary school. Our present organiza- 
tion makes this procedure possible. 

Thirdly, the entire focus of the guidance 
program operating within a school setting 
should be toward improving the instruc. 
tional program for each student. Through 
the information and understanding of the 
guidance worker, the principal organizes 
the school in a manner consistent with the 
talents of the staff and the needs of the 
children. The guidance worker translates 
this educational experience for children into 
optimum growth, utilizing the resources of 
the classroom teacher, community informa- 
tional sources and cooperating with home; 
for securing optimum motivation. 

All of this says that the guidance worker 
contributes the needed information to help 
the administrative and teaching staffs plan 
an effective program of education for all 
of the children. This is truly a significant 
responsibility. I extend to you my wishes 
for success in meeting this challenge. 


SURVEY SHOWS ONLY 17 PER CENT OF U. S. SCHOOLS HAVE 
COUNSELORS 


Only 17 per cent of American schools surveyed by the U. S. Office of 
Education had someone in the staff who devoted half or more time to 


guidance activities. 


Schools in this 17 per cent (about 4,000 of the 


24,000 schools reported) had 19,000 counselors to serve about 3.5 million 
students, a ratio of one counselor to every 524 students in these schools 


where counselors are available. 
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The Flanagan Aptitude 


Classification Tests 
JOHN C. FLANAGAN 


_ First published edition of the Flana- 
gan Aptitude Classification Tests [3], 
generally referred to as the FACT Battery, 
was issued in 1953. The development of 
this battery was based on the procedures and 
techniques originally developed in the pro- 
gram of aircrew aptitude classification test- 
ing carried out in the United States Army 
Air Force during World War II [J]. The 
experience gained in giving a battery of 
approximately 20 tests to more than a half 
million persons and comparing their scores 
on these tests with performance in jobs hav- 
ing rather different requirements such as 
pilot, bombardier, and navigator, provided 
new insights into predicting success from 
aptitude test scores. The success of this 
program and the new types of test items de- 
veloped and evaluated during this five year 
period suggested that a battery of aptitude 
classification tests more extensive than those 
available at that time would provide a valu- 
able tool for counselors. 

Accordingly in the fall and winter of 
1946-1947 a battery of 27 tests was de- 
veloped. This battery was administered to 
1600 graduating seniors in ten Pittsburgh 
Public High Schools in the spring of 1947. 
In addition to studies of the intercorrela- 
tions of the various tests, two follow-up 
studies [/0, 11] were conducted to determine 
the occupations entered by members of this 
group and their progress in these occupa- 
tions. These results suggested a number of 
desirable modifications in the original test 


Joun C. FLANAGAN is Director of Research, Ameri- 
can Institute for Research, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


battery. In the meantime, a number of 
fairly typical occupations were studied by 
means of the critical incident technique and 
other systematic procedures for analyzing 
the job elements essential for success in an 
occupation. On the basis of these studies a 
new list of 21 job elements was defined. It 
is believed that this set of job elements pro- 
vides at least a first approximation to com- 
prehensive and systematic coverage of the 
tasks which are important determiners of 
success and failure in the occupations most 
frequently entered by present day high 
school graduates. Each job element has 
been defined so as to be general in the sense 
that it is included in a number of occupa- 
tions, but specific or relatively unique in the 
sense that it measures something different 
than the other job elements included in the 
list. 

These definitions of job elements formed 
the basis for the test rationales from which 
the aptitude classification tests were de- 
veloped [2]. It is believed that this explicit 
derivation of test content from job elements 
tends to permit a personnel officer in charge 
of selection to identify those aptitude tests 
essential for a task which he has analyzed in 
terms of its important components. These 
tentative identifications on his part are re- 
garded as his initial hypotheses as to the 
essential job requirements. Such hypotheses 
need to be empirically verified. However, 
it is only by formulating such hypotheses 
and testing them that the test user can im- 
prove the accuracy of his judgments regard- 
ing the relevance of tests for making predic- 
tions of performance. 
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By defining the job elements in such a 
manner that they will be relatively unique 
and by retaining in these job elements many 
of the specifics of the occupational tasks in 
which these job elements are most critical, 
the advantages of both factorial purity and 
the miniature job sample are at least par- 
tially realized. That is, by developing a job 
element test which is custom built with 
special reference to the work situations in 
which this job element most frequently 
occurs, it is possible to tap many of the 
specific factors associated with this job ele- 
ment in these specific work situations as 
well as the pure mental factor which repre- 
sents the common factor being measured by 
the test. It appears that this advantage can 
be gained with respect to most of the job 
elements with little decrease in what Super 
has called their multipotentiality. This 
procedure may have some limitations in 
respect to the timelessness of the tests and 
the generality of the job elements with re- 
spect to other cultures. However, the obvi- 
ous advantages in the present situation ap- 
pear to outweigh these disadvantages. 

By the fall of 1952 it had been possible to 
develop satisfactory tests based on 14 of the 
21 job elements. Accordingly these were 
given to a sample representative of all Pitts- 
burgh Public High School seniors in De- 
cember 1952. Using these results for pre- 
liminary standardization purposes, the 14 
tests were published to make them available 
for general use by counselors and other apti- 
tude test users in November of 1953. Dur- 
ing the following three years after a number 
of experimental studies, satisfactory meas- 
ures were developed for the remaining seven 
job elements. It is planned that the com- 
plete battery of 21 tests be given to many 
thousands of high school students in grades 
9, 10, 11, and 12, for standardization pur- 
poses and as a basis for future follow-ups to 
determine the predictive values of the vari- 
ous tests. This testing will be carried out 
in the spring of 1957. 

It is not assumed that the 21 job elements 
which have been identified and measured 
to date for this battery will provide com- 
plete coverage for use in appraising apti- 
tudes in order to assist in choosing an occu- 
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pation. There appear to be factors, for ex- 
ample, in music, dramatics, painting, and 
the graphic arts, which are not adequately 
covered by the present group of tests. It is 
also anticipated that the present 21 job ele- 
ments may be refined and revised on the 
basis of future experience. The present 
FACT Battery does include, however, all of 
the intellectual factors which the authors 
have been able to identify and define, on 
the basis of the study of a wide variety of 
occupations. 


Contents 


Below are given brief descriptions of each 
of the 21 job element aptitude tests compris- 
ing the FACT Battery. Sixteen of the tests 
are in paper and pencil multiple-choice 
form. The other five are performance tests. 
Four of the performance tests involve only 
the making of marks on test booklets. The 
fifth requires carving patterns in pieces of 
chalk. In general, the tests are based on the 
finding that better predictions can be ob- 
tained from several short tests each*includ- 
ing certain unique factors rather than a few 
longer tests. 

FACT 1. Inspection—This test measures 
ability to spot flaws or imperfections in a 
series of articles quickly and accurately. 
The test was designed to measure the type 
of ability required in inspecting finished or 
semi-finished manufactured items. The 
items consist of a series of small parts, identi- 
cal except that some are perfect; 1.e., ex- 
actly like the correct sample as given, and 
some are imperfect or different in some re- 
spect from the sample. The small parts to 
be identified are a series of articles which 
might be produced and need to be inspected 
in a factory. 

FACT 2. Coding—This test measures 
speed and accuracy of coding typical office 
information. A high score can be obtained 
either by learning the codes quickly or by 
speed in performing a simple clerical task. 
The items include sets of names and code 
numbers used to identify them. The task 
consists of quickly committing these codes to 
memory and identifying them in mixed 
order and in combination with other codes 
used throughout the test. The test is pri- 
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marily a measure of speed and accuracy in 
learning and recording the type of codes 
used in the performance of simple clerical 
operations. 

FACT 3. Memory—This test measures 
ability to remember the codes learned in 
test 2 (Coding). The test consists of a list 
of the words for which code numbers were 
provided in the Coding Test, and the task 
is to remember and designate the correct 
code for each word. This is a measure of 
ability to remember information of the type 
required for various kinds of work involving 
forming new associations between ideas 
represented by words or symbols. 

FACT 4. Precision—This test measures 
yeed and accuracy in making very small 
drcular finger movements with one hand 
and with both hands working together. 
The test samples ability to do precision 
work with small objects. This is a measure 
of finger dexterity and the ability to accom- 
plish tasks in the manipulation of very small 
objects such as is required in the manufac- 
wre of intricate pieces of equipment con- 
isting of many tiny parts. 

FACT 5. Assembly—This test measures 
ability to “see” how an object would look 
when put together according to instructions, 
without having an actual model to work 
with. The test samples ability to visualize 
ihe appearance of an object from a number 
of separate parts. The items consist of a 
picture of a number of disassembled parts 
required for a small piece of equipment. 
This picture is followed by a series of pic- 
tures of completed objects. The task is to 
identify the object which is assembled in 
accordance with the directions from the 
parate pieces given in the first picture. 
All of the assemblies use the pieces shown, 
but there is just one object in the series 
which assembles them in the correct way. 
This is a measure of the type of spatial 
visualization required for certain types of 
engineering and mechanical operations. 

FACT 6. Scales—This test measures 
speed and accuracy in reading scales, graphs, 
and charts. The test samples scale-reading 
of the type required in engineering and 
similar occupations. The test is divided 
into three parts. The first is a graph 
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showing a number of curves expressed in 


terms of temperature and minutes. The 
items consist of reading the chart correctly 
in both dimensions. The second and third 
parts show a chart having both rectangular 
and polar coordinates. The items require 
that the examinee locate a point on the basis 
of information regarding circular or angular 
position in terms of degrees and also dis- 
tance from the center of the circle in terms 
of a scale shown on a radius and represent- 
ing concentric circles. He then determines 
the position of this point in terms of the 
horizontal and vertical scales and reports it 
by selecting the correct coordinates for the 
point from several that are given as choices. 
This measures the ability to perform work 
involving the reading of graphs and coor- 
dinate scales. 

FACT 7. Coordination—This perform- 
ance test consists of a series of circular paths. 
The task is to trace the paths with a pencil 
starting at a given point in the center and 
working toward the outside of the circle 
being careful to keep the pencil mark within 
the white paths and not to touch the sides 
of the paths at any time. The test measures 
ability to coordinate hand and arm move- 
ments. It involves the ability to control 
movements in a smooth and accurate man- 
ner when these movements must be con- 
tinually guided and readjusted in accord- 
ance with observations of their results. This 
is a measure of ability to make rotary arm 
movements with precision and the ability 
to make corrections and adjustments re- 
quired to keep the movements accurate. 

FACT 8. Judgment and Comprehension 
—This test measures ability to read with 
understanding, and to use good judgment 
in practical situations. The items consist 
of a series of paragraphs each of which is 
followed by a number of questions regard- 
ing information conveyed in the paragraphs. 
The task is to select from multiple-choice 
items the statements which best answer 
questions based on the facts given in the 
paragraph. The statements are not worded 
as in the paragraphs, but restate the in- 
formation in another form, or require in- 
ferences or interpretations. 

FACT 9. Arithmetic—This test measures 
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skill in working with numbers. The items 
include only counting and the four funda- 
mental operations of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. The job ele- 
ment measured is merely speed and accuracy 
of performing simple numerical operations 
rather than arithmetic reasoning or the 
understanding of mathematical concepts or 
terms. These latter factors are measured 
by the Reasoning Test. 

FACT 10. Patterns—This test measures 
ability to reproduce simple pattern outlines 
in a precise and accurate way. Part of the 
test requires the ability to sketch a pattern 
as it would look if it were turned over. The 
items consist of a series of patterns drawn on 
sections of graph paper. The task consists 
of starting at a given point and reproducing 
this pattern assuming it were turned upside 
down. This performance test is more com- 
plex factorially than most of the tests in the 
battery but its practical and simple nature 
suggested that it be retained as a measure 
of spatial ability. 

FACT 11. Components—This test meas- 
ures ability to identify important compo- 
nent parts. The samples used are line draw- 
ings and blueprint sketches. It is believed 
this performance should be representative 
of ability to identify components in other 
types of complex situations. The items 
include a series of simple geometric shapes 
which are presented in various complex 
geometric patterns which include a variety 
of other geometric shapes. The task is to 
identify the one of the five simple geometric 
shapes used in each of the drawings. This 
is a measure of ability to identify and recog- 
nize a component part in a complex setting. 
It emphasizes the ability to break through 
a specific set or approach and see a problem 
in a new light. 

FACT 12. Tables—This test measures 
performance in reading two types of tables. 
The first consists entirely of numbers; the 
second contains only words and letters of 
the alphabet. The test is divided into two 
parts. In each part there is a two-way table. 
The examinee is given one of the listings in 
the column at the left and one for the top 
row and reads off the corresponding listing 
from the body of the table. He completes 
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the task by noting to which of the five 
choices this answer corresponds. In Part 
I all of the listings are in numerical form 
and the table entries are listed in order of 
magnitude. In Part II the listings are 
words or letters and the entries are arranged 
alphabetically. 

FACT 13. Mechanics—This test measures 
understanding of mechanical principles and 
ability to analyze mechanical movements. 
The items include detailed diagrams of 
gears, springs, and other mechanical devices 
showing how one part relates to another in 
order to operate the device. The task is to 
choose the correct answer from five choices 
given in answer to the questions regarding 
the operation of the device. This is a 
measure of the examinee’s ability to under. 
stand how mechanical devices function from 
a study of the diagram without explanation. 

FACT 14. Expression—This test meas- 
ures feeling for and knowledge of correct 
English. The test samples certain com- 
munication tasks involved in getting ideas 
across in writing and talking. The test 
consists of two parts. Part I, Grammatical 
Usage, presents a list of short sentences in- 
volving various principles of grammar. The 
task is to indicate whether the sentence is 
grammatically correct or incorrect. Part Il, 
Sentence Structure, consists of sets of items 
each containing three different ways of ex- 
pressing the same sentence. The task is to 
select the sentence which is best and the one 
which is worst from the standpoint of 
clarity and smoothness of expression. 

FACT 15. Vocabulary—This test meas- 
ures knowledge of the meaning of words 
selected with emphasis on such fields as 
literature, fine arts, and music. Each test 
words of these types tends to emphasize the 
is a synonym of the test word. The use of 
words of these types tends to emphasize the 
unique factor being measured by the Vo- 
cabulary Test, namely, word knowledge ac- 
quired from reading and other cultural 
influences, and to reduce the amount of 
overlap with such tests as Reasoning and 
Judgment and Comprehension. A _ high 
score tends to indicate ability to select the 
right word to convey an idea. 

FACT 16. Reasoning—This test measures 
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the types of ability to translate ideas and 
operations presented in sentence form into 
brief symbolic notation of the type used in 
high school and college mathematics. It 
also includes the understanding of certain 


basic mathematical concepts. In order to 
confine the test as much as possible to the 
unique factor being measured, the items are 
written to exclude almost completely both 
skill in performing advanced mathematical 
manipulative operations and the type of 
simple numerical operations included in 
FACT 9, Arithmetic. 

FACT 17. Planning—This test measures 
the ability to plan, organize, and schedule. 
The items consist of preparing plans in out- 
line form using steps presented in scrambled 
order. It is necessary to foresee the prob- 
lems which may arise and to anticipate the 
best order for carrying out the various steps. 
The items are in two stage form. First the 
examinee places the steps in the order he 
thinks is best. He then answers multiple- 
choice questions which make it possible to 
determine whether the order he selects 
agrees with the keyed answers. 

FACT 18. IJngenuity—This test measures 
creativity or inventiveness in devising in- 
genious procedures, equipment, or presenta- 
tions. Each test item contains a description 
of a problem situation calling for an in- 
genious solution. Some aspects of the solu- 
tion are given in the item but in each case 
the key word or words which include the 
crucial idea are left blank. Five choices for 
filling in this word or words are shown in 
skeleton form. Each choice has a space for 
each letter in the word and also includes the 
first and last letter of a series of words, one 
of which is the key word. Thus the in- 
dividual is required to think of the solution 
rather than recognize it but is usually able 
to get immediate confirmation or correction 
by noting whether it fits in with the letters 
and spaces given in one of the choices. 

FACT 19. Alertness—This test measures 
the ability to size up a situation and notice 
that a dangerous situation exists or that 
some specific action is needed. The test 
consists of a number of pictures in each of 
which five objects or locations have been 
designated with a letter. The task is to see 
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what needs to be done first to remedy the 
situation and mark the corresponding letter. 
The test is speeded so as to obtain a measure 
of alertness in hazardous or emergency situa- 
tions. 

FACT 20. Tapping—This test measures 
the ability to tap out patterns using the 
eight fingers on the individual’s two hands. 
This is a performance test using a printed 
test booklet. There are several separately 
timed sections arranged in order of increas- 
ing difficulty. Each section is scored in 
terms of speed and accuracy. The test is 
designed to include the aptitudes required 
in learning to type or to use an adding 
machine. 

FACT 21. Carving—This is a perform- 
ance test which measures the ability to carve 
specified patterns in rectangular pieces of 
a special type of chalk with a small knife. 
The score is based on the accuracy with 
which the patterns are followed and the 
number of sections of the pattern completed 
within the time allowed. Carving tests have 
been found by other investigators to make 
an important contribution to predictions of 
success in dental school training. It is ex- 
pected that this test would also have predic- 
tive value for performance in surgical and 
artistic activities. 


Administration and Scoring 


The 21 tests of the FACT Battery require 
7 hours and 15 minutes of working time or 
an average of about 20 minutes each. At 
the present time 14 of the tests are available 
in individual test booklets. As noted 
earlier, the remaining 7 tests are now ready 
for production as individual test booklets. 

In addition, the 21 tests are currently be- 
ing divided into two single-booklet batteries 
of 14 tests each. One battery will include 
the tests intended as predictors for occupa- 
tions requiring or ordinarily employing per- 
sons with college training. The other bat- 
tery will include the tests intended as pre- 
dictors for occupations usually entered di- 
rectly after completing high school. 

Each of these latter two batteries is de- 
signed to be administered in a single school 
day. Special answer sheets for each battery 
are being designed for use with the Iowa 
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Electronic Scoring Machine so that the re- 
sponses for either of the 14 test batteries 
may be entered on the front and back of a 
single answer sheet. 

Thus, the ultimate plan is to provide all 
tests in the convenient self-scoring forms 
and, alternately, in an economical reusable 
booklet for use in school-wide central-scor- 
ing programs. 

In designing each test, consideration was 
given to insuring that the administrative 
directions, practice exercises, and time limits 
used were best adapted to obtain valid meas- 
ures of the specific job element involved. A 
few of the tests are definitely speeded and 
require precise timing for best results. Most 
of them are power tests which allow suff- 
cient time so that more than 90 per cent 
complete all the items. Two of the tests 
have no time limits. On these tests, Judg- 
ment and Comprehension and Expression, 
the examinee is given as much time as he 
needs to finish. 

The raw scores on all tests are converted 
directly to stanine scores. These simple, 
single-digit scores incorporate within the 
standard scores used for all of the tests the 
basic norms which provide direct compara- 
bility for the results from the various tests. 
The lowest 4 per cent of Pittsburgh High 
School seniors receive stanine scores of 1, the 
middle 20 per cent scores of 5, and the 
highest 4 per cent, scores of 9. The com- 
bined scores for predicting occupational 
success are also reported on the same stanine 
scale. In combining scores from various 
combinations of the tests for predicting 
success in a specific occupation, the several 
tests for a particular occupation are all 
weighted equally. Experience in making 
predictions with large groups such as were 
used in the aircrew classification testing pro- 
gram suggest that in the absence of follow- 
up data on very large samples the assigning 
of equal weights to the tests used for predic- 
tion is likely to give the most stable results. 

The basic standardization group included 
more than 1,600 high school seniors repre- 
sentative of all of the graduating seniors of 
the class of 1953 in the Pittsburgh Public 
High Schools. The Director of Research of 
the Pittsburgh Public Schools, Charles E. 
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Manwiller, reports that the Pittsburgh 
school population tends to be about average 
in terms of national norms. Although the 
basic stanines are presented as referring to 
a typical American city, Pittsburgh, rather 
than as truly representative of the nation as 
a whole, it is believed that the stanine scores 
will represent a meaningful standard for 
comparison for persons tested in all sections 
of the country. Separate percentile scores 
for males and females in this standardiza- 
tion group are provided for the more pre- 
cise interpretation of an individual's scores. 


Reliability 

Although the reliability coefficient for a 
specific test in a multifactor test battery in 
which the scores are combined to make 
predictions is not crucial, it is desirable that 
all of the tests have at least a moderate 
degree of reliability. The reliability coefh- 
cients for the tests of the FACT Battery were 
obtained either from separately timed halves 
or from equivalent forms except for the two 
tests in which all examinees were allowed 
to complete all of the items on the tests. 
The reliability coefficients obtained in this 
way contain no spurious increment of the 
type which results from comparing scores 
on odd and even items. Inflated coefficients 
are obtained from the use of the Spearman- 
Brown method whenever some persons do 
not complete all the items they could 
answer correctly on a test even though the 
time limit is fairly adequate for most people 
and the test is primarily a power test. The 
median reliability coefficient for the first 14 
tests is 0.76. On the basis of results from 
experimental forms for the seven new tests 
it is estimated that for all 21 tests the me- 
dian reliability coefficient will be between 
0.80 and 0.85. Reliability coefficients have 
also been computed for a number of the 
combined occupational stanine scores. The 
reliability coefficients for nine fairly repre- 
sentative combined scores ranged from 0.83 
to 0.93 with a median of 0.87 for the initial 
14 test battery. The median reliability co- 
efficients should be higher for the 21 test 
battery. 

It is not recommended that these short 
tests be used as a basis for guidance or selec- 
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tion procedures involving multiple cut-off 
methods. Since the individual is accepted 
or rejected on each test in turn, sampling 
errors ON One test cannot be compensated 
by others, and a substantial degree of relia- 
bility is needed at all cut-off points used at 
any time on each test. In such cases where 
more reliable measures are needed, it is 
recommended that two forms of the par- 
ticular test be used. In most cases, as noted 
above, this will require only about forty 
minutes of testing time. Combined scores 
of satisfactory reliability for guidance pur- 
poses can be obtained for most occupations 
by using only a single form of each of the 
appropriate tests. 


Validity 


The aim of the FACT Battery is to pro- 
vide accurate predictions of success in edu- 
cational courses and occupations. Only a 
limited amount of data are currently avail- 
able involving direct follow-up validation of 
the tests in this battery. Because of the 
difficulties of comparing the scores made by 
heterogenous groups of job incumbents with 
those made by high school students or job 
applicants, the basic approach to obtaining 
validation data for the FACT Battery has 
been in terms of the follow-up on to the job 
and into advanced schools of persons tested 
in the guidance situation in high school. 


As a preliminary study of this type a 
follow-up was made on the group of 1,650 
high school seniors included in the stand- 
ardization group in Pittsburgh. Responses 
were obtained from 1,427 members of this 
group. These 1,427 persons were found to 
have entered 87 occupations or training 
courses. In a booklet on Interpreting Test 
Scores published in 1956, [7], the mean 
Stanines on the 14 aptitude classification 
tests were reported for high school graduates 
who had entered each of 23 occupations ap- 
proximately one year earlier, and indicated 
that they were currently satisfied and suc- 
cessful in this occupation. These groups 
contained between five and sixty persons. 
In a similar table mean stanines on the tests 
were reported for members of this group 
who were in nineteen specific training 
courses and reported after approximately 
one year that they were satisfied and success- 
ful. The numbers in these groups ranged 
from five to forty-three. In TABLE | these 
mean scores are reported for a few of the 
larger occupational and training course 
groups. The mean scores of the engineer- 
ing students are of interest in that their six 
highest scores are on the six tests included 
in the composite for the engineer stanine. 
These means range from 6.8 to 7.2. The 
rows of data for secretary and stenographer 
indicate that their patterns of scores are 


TABLE 1 
Mean Stanines on the 14 Aptitude Classification Tests for High School Graduates Who Indicate That 


They Are Satisfied and Successful in Various Specified Training Courses and Occupational Groups 
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Engineer 39 6.1 5.2 5.5 5.8 7.1 7.1 5.8 7.1 6.5 7.2 68 5.8 7.2 5.9 
Nurse 29 5.4 5.4 5.6 4.9 5.0 5.1 4.6 5.2 4.6 4.7 4.7 5.6 4.5 6.1 
Teacher 
(Elementary) 43 5.2 5.2 5.1 6.0 4.4 5.4 5.1 5.7 5.6 5.1 5.3 6.1 4.8 7.2 
Secretary 48 5.6 5.9 5.6 5.6 4.7 5.2 5.7 5.1 5.5 5.4 5.5 6.0 4.6 6.0 
Stenographer 54 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.3 4.9 5.3 5.7 5.4 5.5 5.4 4.8 6.2 4.6 6.5 
Typist 39 4.8 4.6 4.4 4.8 4.0 4.1 4.7 4.3 4.7 4.5 4.4 5.0 4.5 4.9 
Office Clerk 60 4.9 6.0 5.7 4.8 4.6 5.0 5.0 4.6 5.7 4.5 4.9 5.6 4.7 5.2 
Sales Clerk 33 4.3 4.7 42 42 4.5 $5.2 4.9 4.8 5.0 4.6 4.4 4.6 4.8 4.3 
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quite similar. It is known that the titles of 
stenographer and secretary are used inter- 
changeably in various types of organizations. 
There appears to be a clear-cut differentia- 
tion between the secretary-stenographer 
group and the typist group, the latter being 
approximately one stanine lower on the 
relevant tests for secretary. 

These results have set the pattern for a 
series of one, five, ten and twenty-year fol- 
low-ups planned for the very much larger 
autumn 1957 National Standardization 
Group. The study now being conducted by 
Robert L. Thorndike and Elizabeth P. 
Hagen involving a follow-up of men tested 
with the 20 tests of the aircrew classifica- 
tion battery 12 years earlier should be very 
helpful in establishing procedures and 
selecting criteria. 

A secondary aim of the FACT Battery is 
to provide descriptive information regard- 
ing the individuals tested. The use of care- 
fully defined job elements gives this descrip- 
tive data a more direct type of meaning 
than is usually available from factor scores. 
This enables the individual to learn about 
himself in terms which he can interpret 
when special situations require new predic- 
tions. 


Use of the FACT Battery in Counseling 


In order to facilitate the use of the FACT 
Battery in counseling three special features 
of the battery are brought to the attention 
of counselors. These features are as follows: 


1. Based on validation data available for 
both these tests and similar tests, and 
authors have proposed specific com- 
binations of test scores for predicting 
success in 30 broad occupational 
groups. Although with the data avail- 
able at the present time it must be 
recognized that the judgments pre- 
sented are fallible, it seems likely that 
these combinations which are based on 
a thorough and systematic review of 
findings from many relevant studies 
will be more stable and better pre- 
dictors than combinations somewhat 
more intuitively arrived at by coun- 
selors and students. Such a procedure 
appears defensible only as a temporary 
expedient while adequate follow-up 
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validation data are being collected and 
analyzed. However, it is not expected 
that these follow-up data will result in 
large changes in the sets of test scores 
recommended for combination to ob- 
tain predictions for the various occu- 
pational groups. 


. A frequently neglected aspect of pre- 


diction is the level of the predictive 
score needed for success in a particular 
training course or occupation. In 
TABLE 2 is shown a chart based on the 
tentative data available which estab- 
lishes for each occupation the range of 
occupational stanines within which an 
individual can be encouraged to enter 
or prepare for that occupation. It is 
suggested that persons falling in the 
shaded areas on TABLE 2, should not 
be encouraged to enter that particular 
occupation. Eighty per cent of the 
persons who have entered and were 
successfully engaged in the occupation 
one year after graduation from high 
school are included at the right of the 
shaded area. In the cases of farmer, 
humanities professor, mathematician, 
physicist, airplane pilot, psychologist, 
and social scientist, not even tentative 
data were available. To complete the 
table, estimates based on other infor- 
mation have been included for these 
occupations. It will be noted that the 
lowest minimum occupational stanine 
is indicated for “salesperson” (3—) 
and the highest minimum occupational 
stanine is indicated for “engineer” 
(7+). In making comparisons in this 
table it should be remembered that 
the various occupational stanines are 
based on different test score composites. 
It is especially noteworthy that two- 
thirds of the persons who were suc- 
cessfully completing a year of college 
work in engineering and were satisfied 
with their choice had engineer stanines 
of 8 or 9. Nearly 90 per cent had 
stanines of 7, 8, or 9. 


. An important feature of the FACT 


Battery is the immediate usefulness to 
the individual tested of the description 
which the test scores provide in terms 
of the samples of his performance in- 
volved in the measurement of each job 
element. The final choice of an occu- 
pation should never be based on the 
results from aptitude testing alone. 
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Therefore, in combining information 
about aptitudes with other estimates 
of interests, personality factors, and 
experiences in school courses, and in 

rforming specific tasks and jobs, it 
is especially useful to have the infor- 
mation regarding aptitudes in such a 
form that the individual can predict 
not only his overall likelihood of suc- 
cess in an occupation, but the specific 
elements and tasks in the occupation 
in which he will be especially strong 
or especially weak. 


Counseling is both difficult and impor- 
tant. In connection with a recent follow- 
up study [7] the authors found that 16 per 
cent of the group who entered specific jobs 
after graduating from high school were un- 
successful or dissatisfied with their jobs. 
Similarly, 11 per cent of the group who en- 
tered college or some other type of advanced 
school to train for a specific occupation were 
unsuccessful or dissatisfied. If one takes a 
broad view as to the function of counseling 
all of these failures may be classified as coun- 
seling failures. About two-thirds of the 
persons entering jobs and half of those en- 
tering training involved individuals whose 
failures could have been predicted on the 
basis of the aptitude test scores alone. The 


aim of the multifactor test batteries is to 
assist counselors in eliminating all such 
failures. It is hoped that the extensive 
follow-up program with the new FACT Bat- 
tery will contribute to this aim. 
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COMMENTS 


A TEST CONSTRUCTOR’S lot, if I may para- 
phrase Gilbert and Sullivan, is not a 
happy one. Like a writer of books, he is 
an author, he spends a great deal of time 
in preliminary planning, preparing drafts, 
revising them, trying them out, and revising 
them again. After two, three, or four years 
of such work the author of a book sees his 
work appear in print, but for the test 
author the preliminary work usually con- 
tinues for two or three times as long. When 
the book appears, it may be _ praised, 
slighted, or condemned, but hardly criti- 
cized as prematurely published; when 
finally published, the test, on the other 
hand, is almost invariably greeted with the 
criticism that not enough data have been 
collected and analyzed to justify the pub- 
lication or the recommended use. Authors 
of books rarely have their products criti- 
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cized on ethical grounds; test authors are 
very likely to find the legitimacy of their 
offspring questioned. 

The FACTS Battery, which Flanagan has 
precisely and objectively described, is no 
exception. In the 1956 Annual Review of 
Psychology [1:178] Cronbach referred to 
the publication of its manual as “a step 
backward” because of the paucity and ir- 
relevance of the preliminary validation 
data. Writing at about the same time, 
Thorndike and Hagen stated that “little 
evidence of the validity of the specific tests 
is offered. The basis for the recommen- 
dations appears to be largely the author's 
judgment, supported by collateral evidence 
from other tests bearing some resemblance 
to his. Most psychologists would take ex- 
ception to the sweeping interpretations 
based on such limited and indirect evidence 
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[2:255].” Both of these authorities were 
critical of the battery specifically because 
its claimed usefulness is not supported by 
sufficient evidence: in other words, they 
believe it was published prematurely. 

When is a test, or a test battery, ready 
for publication? How much data must one 
publish, and how cautious must statements 
concerning usefulness be? Cronbach was 
chairman of an APA committee which 
wrestled with these problems several years 
ago in preparing the publication on Tech- 
nical Recommendations for Psychological 
Tests, and is well aware of how difficult 
it is to decide just when a test is sufficiently 
well supported by data to justify publica- 
tion as a useful tool. In considering the 
FACTS Battery, then, our question must 
be, does the accusation of premature pub- 
lication and unduly sweeping claims mean 
that the battery is not to be used by coun- 
selors? Our question must also be, just 
how sweeping are the claims? 

In discussing the validity of his battery 
in the present paper Flanagan points out 
that the two first validation studies, by 
Latham and Volkin, were part of the pre- 
liminary work which led to the develop- 
ment of the battery published in 1953. In 
the manual, however, the validity discus- 
sion on page 10 refers to Volkin’s study as 
the data source without pointing out that 
this involves using data derived from the 
preliminary battery which preceded the 
development of the published battery. 
There is therefore justification for the ac- 
cusation that the manual is sketchy and 
misleading if one reads it unquestionably. 
But it should be added, now, that the 
manual was followed in 1956 by data from 
a new validation study based on the pub- 
lished tests, discussed in the paper preced- 
ing these comments, The manual stated 
that “It should be emphasized that addi- 
tional follow-up studies are needed to de- 
termine the predictive value of the pres- 
ent combined vocational aptitude scores,” 
and three years later one such study was 
published. Flanagan calls it an “initial 
study” and states that further studies of 
this type are being undertaken to provide 
additional occupational norms based on 
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the post-school occupations of boys and 
girls tested while still in school. 

This procedure is reminiscent of what 
took place during World War II, when the 
Air Force decided that pilots were to be 
selected on the basis of tests which were, 
shortly after Pearl Harbor, still in an ex- 
perimental stage and lacking in validity 
data. Flanagan and his staff got out their 
crystal ball and assigned weights to the most 
promising looking experimental _ tests, 
thus obtaining stanines which determined 
whether or not a man went to pilot train- 
ing. But they also followed those men up 
to see what happened to them and how 
good the tests and guessed weights turned 
out to be. They proved to be not too far 
off, not too different from the empirical 
weights. The reason, of course, was good 
job analysis work which led to the deci- 
sions concerning the preliminary, arbitrary, 
weights. 

Now it is of course true that having been 
a good guesser once under emergency con- 
ditions, when guessing by someone was es- 
sential, does not justify guessing a second 
time when there is no emergency. The 
question is, was there an emergency? 

Flanagan has made it clear that his norm- 
ing and validation plan is an unusual one. 
He might properly have called it unique. 
Unlike the authors of the GATB, he ap- 
parently decided not to do his occupational 
norming the easy way (in so for as any way 
is easy) by testing persons employed in the 
occupations being studied. Since the tests 
were to be used in counseling high school 
students about later careers, he chose the 
difficult but only proper way: testing the 
boys and girls while in school and getting 
later occupational data. This is a more 
difficult method and goal than settling for 
educational norms and validities, as was 
done by the DAT authors, or for factor 
“validity” (purity) as was done by Guilford 
and others. 

Obtaining the cooperation of school of- 
ficials in the large scale administration of 
unpublished, experimental tests is very dif- 
ficult; it is difficult enough with published 
tests of known validity. In this sense, then, 
Flanagan (like any other test author) pre- 
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sumably faced something of an emergency. 
Perhaps getting cooperation in his own 
community for preliminary studies, and 
then publishing on the basis of limited data 
with the declared intention of getting the 
additional needed data, is the best way 
available to a test author seeking to do a 
scientific and professional job of test devel- 
opment. It is easy for test specialists who 
do not publish tests to criticize this method, 
but as a test specialist who now specializes 
in criticism I prefer to recognize the very 
real problems faced by test constructors—as 
one who may want to publish a test some- 
day myself, I doubt whether I can comfort- 
ably throw the first, or even third, stone. 

The real proof, then, lies in the continu- 
ing accumulation and publishing of evi- 
dence. Flanagan points out that his thirty 
broad occupational groups and aptitude 
scores may be based on faulty judgment, 
but he declares his intention to check the 
judgment by collecting a large mass of data 
during 1957, and he has published data 
accumulated before and since publication 
of his battery. 

With this long introduction, let us turn 
to a few brief comments on the tests, de- 
signed to help with the judgment of 
whether or not they deserve preliminary, 
tentative, use and the accumulation of more 
data. The “job elements approach” is to 
be commended, for it is an ingenious com- 
bination of job analysis methods and factor 
analysis concepts; one could wish for de- 
tailed publication of the data on the “thirty- 
five typical occupations” analysed, so that 
one could evaluate the method and its 
results. How, for example, does it differ 
in method and results from the Minnesota 
Occupational Rating Scales and the func- 
tional analysis of occupations of the USES? 
The recognition, in the manual and in the 
article, of the need for empirical validation 
is also to be commended. 

The tests themselves show considerable 
ingenuity. Instead of merely copying the 
types of items previously found useful in 
other research, Flanagan has devised new 
item-types designed to measure the job ele- 
ments previously identified. In doing this 
he has, obviously, built on experience with 
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older item-types. The Inspection Test and 
the Patterns Test may be mentioned as il- 
lustrations, together with the newer Alert- 
ness Test. Unfortunately, the printing of 
some of the tests is not attractive, and there- 
fore perhaps not as effective as it might be: 
the paper seems of poor quality, in most 
instances looking slightly browned with age 
(perhaps inevitable when self-marking car- 
bon is used); and the typography is not very 
pleasing, sometimes seeming crowded. The 
impact of a day of testing with such mate- 
rials might be bad, but not having tried 
them that way I may be giving a purely 
personal reaction. 

It is worth noting that even though the 
battery as a whole takes two school days, 
or one school day if one uses just the high- 
level-occupation or just the low-level-occu- 
pation tests, the various tests do not cor- 
relate with each other any more than .50, 
and the median intercorrelation is 0.29. 
This is very good for a multifactor battery, 
especially one which has not been factori- 
ally refined by repeated analysis and re- 
designing. 

In summary, the FACTS Battery is an 
ingeniously constructed battery based on 
excellent preliminary experience in large 
scale test development work. Its printing 
may leave something to be desired, but this 
is a minor problem. The proposed valida- 
tion method, which has so far been carried 
out in a small but nonetheless consistent 
and persistent way, is the only instance of 
the use of this uniquely sound method of 
occupational test development with multi- 
factor guidance tests. It should be the 
universal method, although not necessarily 
the only one. The test author shows a rec- 
ognition of the need for empirical valida- 
tion and reminds his readers of this need, 
even while suggesting the marking of sweep- 
ing inferences from limited evidence. That 
fact that he plans to collect and make avail- 
able the needed empirical data for this 
otherwise sound battery leads this reviewer 
to conclude that the author’s work deserves 
support. The sophisticated users of tests 
in counseling and selection will be cau- 
tious in making interpretations and predic- 
tions from the FACTS stanines, but will 
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welcome the checking of his judgments !. Cronbach, L. J 


Assessment of individual dif- 


ferences. In Farnsworth, P. R., & McNemar, Q. 


against Flanagan's, and the farsighted re- (Eds.). Annual review of psychology, Stanford: 
searcher will recognize that here is a bat- Stanford University Press, 1956. 
2. Thorndike, R. L., & Hagen, Elizabeth. Measure- 


sy which deserves further "ai ane ment and evaluation in psychology and educa- 
and validation.—DoNALD E. SuPER tion. New York: Wiley, 1955. 








Looking Forward to Seeing You in Detroit 


at the 1957 APGA CONVENTION 


April 14-18, Statler Hotel 


Looking for new areas of interest in guidance and personnel? 


Theme of the Convention is “The Individual’s Role and 
Industrial Change.” Full use will be made of the indus- 
trial setting: Top industrial leaders will appear on the 
program and conventioneers will get an opportunity to see 
for themselves what guidance resources industry has to 
offer. Integrated into the program will be tours to the 
giant industries of the area. 


Looking for new ideas, materials, and other aids? 


Plan to visit the exhibits—a significant feature of the Annual 
Convention. You will find an excellent coverage of texts, 
tests, and other materials, and may place your orders on 
the spot. 


Looking for a new position? Seeking candidates for vacancies? 


The APGA Placement Service will operate at the Conven- 
tion, providing a center for employers seeking candidates 
and for members interested in new positions in the guid- 
ance and personnel profession. Take advantage of these 
facilities! 


Plan to arrive early. The first tour is scheduled for 1:00 p.m., Sunday, 
April 14. 


If you have not already received pre-registration material, request it now 
from APGA Headquarters, 1534 “O” Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. We 
cordially invite you to attend the outstanding guidance event of the year. 
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Women Graduates of Cooperative Work- 
Study Programs on the College Level 


WANDA MOSBACKER 


fi SYSTEM of cooperative education, 
often cited as the most outstanding con- 
tribution to higher education in the twen- 
tieth century, is best defined as [3] 


that type of curriculum which includes alterna- 
tion of regularly scheduled instructional periods 
in school and periods of employment in busi- 
ness or industry with definite provision for in- 
tegrating work experience into the total educa- 
tion of the student. 


From time to time since the introduction 
of the plan fifty years ago, the question has 
arisen as to how valuable cooperative work 
experience has been to those who gradu- 
ated. Although the earnings of the students 
on cooperative jobs are an important by- 
product, they are nevertheless of secondary 
importance; the balanced training achieved 
through cooperative work experience is of 
primary importance. Many persons who 
do not understand the basic philosophy of 
the cooperative programs associate this sys- 
tem of education mainly with the idea of 
partial or total support which it provides. 
The cooperative system as it operates at the 
college level, however, is more than a plan 
to finance an education for students of 
limited means. The earnings are, of course, 
valuable, and on this point there is little 
question. It is regarding the educational 
values that there is much speculation. To 
coordinators who counsel undergraduate 
students in the cooperative programs and 
who act as liaison officers between the 
schools and businesses, there seems to be 
little doubt that the often-cited advantages 
of cooperative education actually do exist. 
These advantages are usually based on as- 
sumptions which appear obvious but which 
have not been proved by objective analysis. 

A recent follow-up study of all the 


WANDA Mospacker is Coordinator for Women 
at the University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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women graduates of the cooperative pro- 
grams at the University of Cincinnati, the 
birthplace in 1906 of the cooperative system 
of education [J], lends strong support to 
the premise that cooperative education 
makes a definite contribution to the stu- 
dent’s preparation for responsible perma- 
nent employment and for success in terms of 
service and social usefulness. The follow. 
up study was limited to the women gradu- 
ates of the cooperative programs at the 
University of Cincinnati. Although the 
cooperative system was introduced at the 
University of Cincinnati in 1906, women 
were not admitted to all of the cooperative 
programs until almost twenty years later. 
In all, 8967 men and 577 women have re- 
ceived degrees from the cooperative courses 
at the University of Cincinnati. The fol- 
low-up study was planned to determine 
what these 577 women graduates have been 
doing since receiving their degrees and to 
learn what they think of the cooperative 
program they followed in college. 

A questionnaire was formulated with two 
principal objectives in mind: 1. How do 
the lives of the women graduates of the co- 
operative courses at the University of Cin- 
cinnati compare with those of other college 
graduates and with the population of the 
United States as a whole? 2. In the light 
of experience, how valuable do the gradu- 
ates think the cooperative program has 
been?! 

The questionnaire was mailed to all of 
the women graduates of the cooperative 
courses at the University of Cincinnati. It 
was to be returned unsigned, and it was 
not coded in any way for identification. 
Three hundred and six replies were re- 


‘For purposes of comparison with evaluation 
studies at other educational institutions, several of 
the specific questions about the co-operative work 
were patterned after those used in two earlier fol- 
low-up studies, one at Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute (3) and one at Fenn College [#4]. 
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ceived,—i.e., a 55.6 per cent of the total net 
sample. The numbers returned by colleges 
were aS follows (the numbers in paren- 
theses indicate the percentage of those sent 
out): 

College of Business Ad- 

ministration 
College of Applied Arts 
College of Engineering 


205 (63.0%) 
86 (42.5%) 
15 (62.5%) 


A comparison of the questionnaires sent in 
response to the first mailing and those re- 
turned in response to the second indicated 
a marked similarity. It is recognized that 
those who respond to questionnaires are 
more apt to be those who are the most satis- 
fed or the most dissatisfied with the topic 
or situation being questioned. The fact 
that there was only a 42.5 per cent return 
of questionnaires by graduates of the Col- 
lege of Applied Arts leaves some doubt 
about non-correspondents. Nevertheless, 
it is believed that the sample on which the 
study is based for the College of Business 
Administration, the College of Engineering, 
and the total response is a workable repre- 
sentation of all the women graduates of the 
cooperative programs at the University of 
Cincinnati. Also it is believed that the 
rapport which the coordinators, the deans, 
and the faculties of the three colleges have 
with most of the women graduates is ex- 
ceptionally good. Therefore it is believed 
that the graduates have expressed with con- 
siderable accuracy their feelings about the 
cooperative programs at the University of 
Cincinnati. 


Questionnaire Results 


On the whole, the picture presented by 
the 306 women graduates of the cooperative 
colleges is very encouraging and stimulat- 
ing. When compared to all women college 
graduates in the United States, the salaries 
of the graduates of the cooperative colleges 
of the University of Cincinnati average 
higher; and the number of graduates who 
are working as proprietors, managers, ex- 
ecutives, and professional workers compares 
very favorably to the national average for 
women [2]. Also, contrasted to the women 
college graduates throughout the United 
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States, it seems that the women graduates 
of the cooperative courses either had more 
chances to marry or were more interested in 
marriage than the average college coed, for 
only 23.3 per cent of the women cooperative 
graduates never married as compared to 31 
per cent for women college graduates 


throughout the United States [2]. The 
survey indicates, moreover, that once mar- 
ried they tend to stay that way. The per- 
centage of women in the United States 
living alone as divorcees, widows, or through 
separation is 22 per cent [2]; for graduates 
of the cooperative colleges it is 1.3 per cent. 
For college women throughout the United 
States this figure is 9 per cent [2]. Although 
proportionally more of the married gradu- 
ates of the cooperative colleges are having 
families than the United States population, 
the families are more likely to be small or 
medium-sized. 

In so far as the survey was able to meas- 
ure political activity, only one graduate 
had run for public office, but a much 
greater number proportionally than the 
national average voted. 

Five of the graduates replying to the 
questionnaire were or are in the Armed 
Services. All are commissioned officers; 
the highest ranks attained are those of 
Lieutenant Commander in the United 
States Navy and Captain in the Air Force. 
Three more of the graduates served as Red 
Cross Workers during World War II. 

Twenty-six and eight-tenths per cent of 
the graduates of the College of Business 
Administration, 15.1 per cent of the College 
of Applied Arts, and 40 per cent of the 
College of Engineering have taken addi- 
tional college work since graduation. 


Reaction of Graduates 


In the world of education, just as in the 
business world, one measure of success is 
the number of satisfied customers; the 
number of graduates who are still pleased 
with their choice of college and college 





A follow-up study 








course should be a measure with a certain 
amount of validity. In their report on col- 
lege graduates in the United States, Have- 
mann and West [2] present the following 
statement in this connection: 


This does not mean that the testimonials or 
complaints of former students can be taken as 
the final verdict on the value of higher educa- 
tion as practiced in the United States. A testi- 
monial might mean only that the graduate was 
taught in college to be smug about his own 
learning and accomplishments, not that he was 
really well educated or taught any real accom- 
plishments. A complaint might mean only that 
the graduate is a chronic misfit and misanthrope 
who dislikes everything he has seen of the world 
and of himself. But even considering these ob- 
jections, it seems profitable to examine what 
college graduates think of their college experi- 
ence. 


If the graduates of the cooperative col- 
leges had it all to do over again, the survey 
indicates that an overwhelming percentage 
(91.8 per cent) of the graduates would 
again choose a cooperative schedule. The 
fact that such an overwhelming majority 
would choose to return to college on a 
cooperative basis lends significance to the 
high percentage (83 per cent) who indicated 
that their cooperative job experiences, con- 
sidered in the light of what they have done 
since graduation, have been of considerable 
importance to them. The graduates in- 
dicated that the two objectives most ade- 
quately achieved in the cooperative pro- 
grams were that they were provided with 
a clearer understanding of the working 
conditions and discipline required in busi- 
ness, industry, and art professions, and an 
increased ability to get along with people. 

Two of the objectives that are frequently 
stated in the catalogs of the colleges offering 
cooperative programs: “Increased interest 
in classwork as a result of cooperative ex- 
perience” and “Increased interest in chosen 
course of study” are ranked by the gradu- 
ates in the last two positions of the ten 
objectives listed. Financial assistance is not 
considered as one of the major objectives 
adequately achieved by the women gradu- 
ates. However, a tabulation of the reasons 
for choice of college shows that 31.7 per cent 
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TABLE 1 


Objectives Achieved Through Cooperative 
Programs 





Provided a clearer understand- 


ing of the working conditions Yes 92.5% 
and discipline required in No 3.6% 
business and industry No. Ans. 3.9% 
Increase in ability to get along Yes 90.8% 
with people No 4.9%, 
No. Ans. 4.3% 

Better understanding of inter- Yes 74.5% 
ests, abilities, and limitations No 17.3% 


leading to a wiser choice of No. Ans. 8.2% 
vocational field 


Increased interest in furthering Yes 64.7%, 
professional growth No 25.5% 
No. Ans. 9.8% 
Financial assistance made pos- Yes 62.8% 
sible an education which No 31.7% 
otherwise would have been No. Ans. 5.5% 
unattainable 
Training in a definite occupa- Yes 61.1% 
tional area No 32.4% 
No. Ans. 6.5% 
Provide contacts for securing Yes 59.7% 
employment after graduation No 32.4% 
No. Ans. 7.9% 
Increased interest in classwork Yes 52.9% 
as a result of cooperative ex- No 38.6% 
perience No. Ans. 8.5% 
Increased interest in chosen Yes 50.3% 
course of study No 53.6% 
No. Ans. 14.1% 





of the cooperative graduates chose a co 
operative course because of the “opportunity 
to earn a portion of expenses through the 
cooperative system.” To what extent they 
accomplished this is shown by the follow- 
ing percentages: 35 per cent earned be- 
tween 75 per cent and 100 per cent of their 
total college expenses excluding clothing 
costs; 22.9 per cent earned between 50 and 
74 per cent of their expenses, and 20.9 per 
cent earned between 25 and 49 per cent of 
their expenses. 

College graduates are often accused of 
drifting from job to job when they leave 
college particularly during the first two 
years after graduation. Since one of the 
advantages of cooperative education listed 
in the literature of the cooperative colleges 
is: “Through the cooperative plan, a stu- 
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dent is given almost immediate assistance 
in choosing a career, as the work experience 
enables her to try out her interests as she 
is placed on different jobs.” One of the 
questions in the survey inquired what 
specific occupations the student planned to 
follow when in college, what occupation 
she actually followed during the first year 
or so after college, and what occupation she 
followed during most of her adult life, in 
an attempt to learn if the cooperative ex- 
perience actually did give the student as- 
sistance in choosing a career. Sixty and 
eight-tenths per cent of the graduates 
entered the same occupation during the 
first year after college as they indicated they 
planned to follow while in college, 12.7 per 
cent entered related occupations. The co- 
operative graduates made very few changes 
of jobs during the first two years after 
finishing college. During these first two 
years, 75.5 per cent did not change jobs at 
all, 18 per cent changed once, and 3.9 per 
cent changed twice. 


The evidence produced by the question- 
naire returns seems strongly to support the 
premise that cooperative education at the 
college level makes a definite contribution 
to the student’s preparation for responsible 
permanent employment and for success in 
terms of service and social usefulness. 
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HOME STUDY BLUE BOOK 


The 19th edition of the Home Study Blue Book is now available and 
will be sent on request to any counselor, training director, personnel 


director, or school official. 


The Blue Book lists all private home study schools which meet the 
educational and ethical standards of the National Home Study Council, 


the accrediting agency for private correspondence schools. 


It has been 


completely rewritten and is filled largely with occupational information. 
It explains the role of home study schools in more than sixty occupational 
fields. For instance, in practically every state, high school graduates can 
qualify for the Professional Engineering and CPA Examinations entirely 
on the basis of approved experience and correspondence study. 

A Directory of Private Home Study Schools meeting the standards of 
the National Home Study Council has been sent to all high school 


counselors and many others in counseling positions. 


Copies are avail- 


able in quantity for classroom use or distribution. 
Requests for the Blue Book or Directory should be addressed to the 
National Home Study Council, 1420 New York Avenue, Washington 5, 


D. C. 
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Differential Prediction of High School Achievement 
Using Single Score and Multiple Factor 
Tests of Mental Maturity’ 


F. E. WELLMAN 


_] HE PuRPOsE of this study was to deter- 

mine the effectiveness of a single score 
test and a multiple factor test of mental 
ability as a battery for differential pre- 
diction of ninth and tenth grade achieve- 
ment. 

The prediction variables used were (1) 
the Gamma IQ scores obtained from the 
Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Tests, 
Gamma Form AM, (2) the raw scores of 
the verbal meaning, space, reasoning, num- 
ber, and word fluency factors obtained from 
the SRA Primary Mental Abilities Test, 
Intermediate Form AH, and (3) the total 
raw score on the PMA obtained from 
Thurstone’s weightings. 

Teacher marks were used as the criteria 
of achievement. Marks were assigned on 
the basis of 100 with the higher mark indi- 
cating the higher level of achievement. 
The areas of achievement studied were: 
(1) English as determined from the average 
of four ninth and tenth grade semester 
marks; (2) Science as determined from the 
average of two ninth grade semester marks 
in general science and two tenth grade 
semester marks in biology; (3) Mathematics 
as determined from the average of two 
ninth grade semester marks in algebra and 
two tenth grade semester marks in plane 
geometry; and (4) total ninth and tenth 
grade achievement as determined from the 
average of semester marks in all courses for 
these grades. 

The sample studied was taken from the 


F. E. WELLMAN is a Specialist in the Guidance 
and Student Personnel Services Section, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. At the time this 
paper was written he was a Counselor Trainer at 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

1 Journal Paper No. J-3004 of the Iowa Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. Project 
No. 1301. 
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eleventh and twelfth grade classes in the 
Iowa Falls High School, Iowa Falls, Iowa, 
during the school year 1953-1954. The 
Otis was administered to these pupils in 
the first semester of the ninth grade and 
the PMA in the first semester of the eleventh 
and twelfth respectively. Complete data 
were available for 136 of the 154 pupils in 
the two groups. The twelfth grade class 
obtained verbal meaning, number and PMA 
total scores which were significantly higher 
than the eleventh grade class. This might 
be expected since the twelfth grade was, 
on an average, one year older at the time 
the test was administered. The girls of the 
two classes achieved significantly higher 
English marks and the boys significantly 
higher PMA space scores. The variability 
which might be attributed to differences 
in performance between the two classes 
and between boys and girls was controlled 
by \using the within sums of squares for 
the class and sex groups, as is usually done 
in analysis of covariance. This technique 
was facilitated by sampling (by random 
numbers) each sub-group to equal size. 
The final sample consisted of 120 pupils 
equally divided by class and sex. The mean 
scores for the sample on the criteria and 
prediction variables are presented in 
TABLE 1. 


Procedure 


The following procedure was used to 
evaluate the predictive effectiveness of the 
test battery and individual tests in the 
battery: 


1. Intercorrelations were computed for 
each criterion and each prediction variable. 
2. Analysis of multiple regression was 
used to determine the degree of effective- 
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TABLE 1 


Mean Scores of Criteria and Prediction Variables 








11th 11th Total 12th 12th Total 
Grade Grade 11th Grade Grade 12th Total 
Boys Girls Grade Boys Girls Grade Sample 
N 30 30 60 30 30 60 120 
English 80 87 83 83 85 84 84 
Science 84 85 85 86 83 84 84 
Mathematics 85 86 85 86 85 86 85 
9-10 Average 84 87 85 85 85 85 85 
Otis 104 104 104 106 99 102 103 
Verbal meaning 26 29 27 33 29 31 29 
Space 29 18 23 32 22 27 25 
Reasoning 17 19 18 19 19 19 18 
Number 20 21 20 23 26 24 22 
Word fluency 38 41 39 40 39 40 39 
PMA Total 165 167 166 188 179 184 175 





ness in the prediction of each criterion. 
All prediction variables except PMA total 
score were used. The PMA total score 
could not be included in the regression 
equation because it was derived from the 
five factor scores which were part of the 
equation. 

3. . Each prediction variable was elimi- 
nated from the regression equation and the 
significance of loss in predicting each cri- 
terion was computed using the F test. 

4. Multiple regression equations were 
developed for the prediction of each cri- 
terion from those prediction variables which 
could not be eliminated without significant 
loss. 

5. The predictive effectiveness of the 
best combination of PMA factor scores 
weighted by regression was compared with 
the PMA total score derived from Thur- 
stone’s weighting of the factor scores. 

The intercorrelations of the different cri- 
teria and the prediction variables are shown 
in Taste 2. The intercorrelations of the 
prediction variables, with the exception of 
PMA total score, were not high enough to 
indicate that they should not be used as 
part of a unified test battery. In most cases 
these variables produced higher correla- 
tions with the criteria than with each other. 
The relationship of the independent 
variables to the criteria and the relatively 
low intercorrelations of the variables logi- 
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cally indicate the usefulness of this battery 
for predicting differential high school 
achievement as measured by these criteria. 
It should be noted, however, that the high 
intercorrelations of the criteria may indicate 
that differential achievement is not demon- 
strated by these divisions of school achieve- 
ment. 


Evaluation of Prediction Variables 


Analysis of multiple regression was used 
to determine the effectiveness of each com- 
bination of variables for predicting the 
differential criteria. The variables were 
eliminated one at a time from the regres- 
sion equation and an “F” test was computed 
to determine the significance of loss in pre- 
diction resulting from each elimination. 
The results of these analyses are presented 
in TABLE 3. 

These data indicated that each criterion 
could be effectively predicted from the 
scores on this test battery. The elimination 
of the tests, one at a time, revealed that all 
components of the battery were not essen- 
tial to predicting achievement for this 
sample. The PMA space, reasoning, and 
word-fluency scores could be eliminated 
from the battery without significant loss in 
predicting English, science, and 9-10 grade 
average achievement. The prediction of 
mathematics achievement was not reduced 
by the elimination of the PMA verbal- 
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TABLE 2 
Intercorrelations of Achievement Criteria and Prediction Variables 





V2 Y3 VY 


Xi Xe X; X4 Xs Xs Xy 





English—Y, 866 -724 944 
Science—Y, .687 899 
Mathematics—Y, 847 
9-10 Average—Y, 

Otis—X, 

Verbal-Meaning—X, 

Space—X, 

Reasoning—X, 

Number—X; 

Word-Fluency—X, 


.731 605 .227 A471 516 347 690 
-746 655 241 516 529 363 680 
649 406 503 466 All 169 569 
-767 600 286 508 507 306 -701 
576 238 526 329 344 623 

262 378 271 365 653 

.284 193 -113 564 

.254 -166 621 

-206 -741 

526 





X,; = PMA Tora. 


TABLE 3 
Multiple Correlations with Criteria and Loss in Prediction by Elimination of each Variable 








Variables English Science Mathematics 9-10 Average 
All 8133 8204 -7676 8343 
Elimination of scores: 
Otis -7409* -7545* .6718* -7433* 
Verbal-Meaning -7933* .7875* .7674 .8205° 
Space 8130 8203 .6979* 8335 
Reasoning 8112 8137 .7650 8311 
Number .7706* .8062* -7490* -7997* 
Word Fluency 8125 8192 -7635 8342 
All Non-significant Variables 8105 8127 .7599 8295 





*Significant loss in prediction at | per cent level. 


meaning, reasoning, and _ word-fluency 
scores. The differences in predictive effec- 
tiveness of the six score combination and 
the essential three score combinations were 
not statistically significant for any criterion. 
The Otis, verbal meaning, and number 
scores provided an effective battery for 
predicting English, science, and 9-10 grade 
average achievement, while the most effec- 
tive combination of variables for predict- 
ing mathematics achievement was Otis, 
space, and number scores. 

The best combination of three predic- 
tion variables was associated with 66 per 
cent of the variance in English and science 
achievement, 58 per cent in mathematics 
achievement, and 69 per cent in 9-10 grade 
average achievement. The contribution of 
each variable to that portion of the variance 
which could be predicted for each criterion 
was computed and is shown in TABLE 4. 
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The Otis scores were associated with 55 
per cent or more of the predictable variance 
in the case of all criteria. Somewhat con- 
trary to the logical association of test titles 
with achievement in different school 
courses, the number score contributed 


TABLE 4 


Percentage Contribution of Each Variable in the 
Essential Battery to That Portion of Variance 
Predictable for Each Criterion. 





Prediction variables 








— 





Criterion Verbal- Num- 
Otis meaning Space ber 
English 55 22 ? 23 
Science 57 31 ad 12 
Mathematics 57 . 30 13 
9-10 Average 62 18 ° 20 





* Eliminated in predicting this criterion. 
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slightly more to the prediction of English 
achievement than the verbal-meaning score; 
the verbal-meaning score contributed more 
to the prediction of science achievement 
than the number score; and the space score 
contributed more to the prediction of 
mathematics achievement than the number 


score. 

The predictive effectiveness of the Otis 
and PMA total scores was compared with 
that of the Otis and PMA factor scores to 
determine the advantage, if any, of using 
factor scores for predicting differential 
achievement. Since the PMA total score 
was derived from Thurstone’s weighting of 
the five factor scores, it was necessary to 
compare the multiple correlations obtained 
from Otis and PMA total scores with those 
obtained from Otis and the five PMA fac- 
tor scores. This comparison was made by 
computing F values to determine the sig- 
nificance of differences in predictive value 
when the factor scores were combined into 
-a total score as opposed to regression weight- 
ing of each factor score. The resulting co- 

cients of multiple correlation and the 
derived F values for each criterion are pre- 
sented in TABLE 5. 


TABLE 5 


Comparison of Differential Predictive Value of 
Otis Combined with PMA Total and Otis Com- 
bined with PMA Factor Scores Weighted by 








Regression 
Otis and Otis and 
Criterion PMA total PMA factors Fuust 
English -7897 8133 3.17* 
Science -7955 8204 3.47* 
Mathematics 6824 -7676 8.51T 
9-10 Average 8184 8343 2.43 





* 5% level of significance 
t 1% level of significance 
t Derived from formula: 


[R23 a, 2. -m)— R5a, S.« -m-n)] [N—m—1] 
n[(1—Rja, 2. . .m)) 





F,.N—m-1= 


where: 
N = Number of cases. 
m = Number of variables used in regression 
weighting. 
n = Difference in number of variables in the 
two methods. 
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The comparison of the two methods of 
utilizing the scores of this test battery for 
predicting differential achievement re- 
vealed that there was a statistically signifi- 
cant advantage in using PMA factor scores 
rather than the PMA total score, but that 
this advantage was not statistically signifi- 
cant in predicting average achievement 
where no differentiation was made between 
academic areas. The advantage of using 
the factor scores for the prediction of mathe- 
matics achievement was somewhat greater 
than in the other areas of achievement. 
Present statistical procedures do not per- 
mit a direct comparison of the three variable 
regressions of the essential battery with the 
two variable regressions of Otis and PMA 
total scores. However, since no statistically 
significant difference was found between 
the predictive value of all six variables and 
the essential battery of three variables 
(TaBLE 3), it was assumed that the best 
combination of three variables would have 
approximately the same predictive advan- 
tage over the Otis and PMA total scores as 
the six variable combination. 


Regression Equations 


The multiple correlations were of sig- 
nificant magnitude to indicate value in 
individual prediction and counseling. Re- 
gression equations were developed, in raw 
store form, for the prediction of each cri- 
terion. When used with ninth grade pupils 
these equations will tend to underestimate 
English and science achievement about three 
points and mathematics and 9-10 grade 
average achievement about two points. 
This is attributable to the higher average 
scores attained by the pupils in this sample 
who were in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades when the PMA was administered. 
The derived regression equations and the 
standard error of estimate for each are 
as follows: 

English Achievement 


Y, = .34269X, + .20468X, + .24268X,; + 36.92 
o est. = + 4.47 


Science Achievement 
Y, = .28627X, + .21980X, + .12235X, + 45.81 


o est. = + 3.64 
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Mathematics Achievement 


Y, = .28233 X, + .19755X, + .11992X, + 48.77 
o est. = + 4.00 


9-10 Grade Average Achievement 
Y, = .28515X, + .12794X, + .16607X, + 48.35 


go est. = + 3.15 
or 
Y, = .27387X, + .05622X, +- 47.14 
o est. = + 3.23 
Where 
X, = Otis Gamma IQ 
X, = PMA Verbal-meaning score 
X,; = PMA Space score 
X; = PMA Number score 
X, = PMA Total score 
Summary of Findings 


4. The high relationship with the criteria 
and the relatively low intercorrelations 
of the sub-tests indicate that a test bat- 
tery composed of the Otis Quick Scor- 
ing Mental Ability Tests and the factor 
scores of the SRA Primary Mental 
Abilities Test may be used successfully 
for differential prediction of ninth and 
enth grade achievement. 

2. The evidence of this study indicated 
that the PMA reasoning, space, and 
word-fluency scores did not contribute 
significantly, in this battery, to the pre- 
diction of ninth and tenth grade Eng- 
lish and science achievement, nor to 
over-all 9-10 grade average achieve- 
ment. The PMA _verbal-meaning, 
reasoning, and word-fluency scores did 
not improve the prediction of mathe- 
miatics achievement from this battery. 

3. An essential battery composed of the 
most effective prediction variables 
(Otis, PMA Verbal-meaning, and num- 
ber scores) yielded multiple correlations 
of, .8105 with English achievement, 
8127 with science achievement, and 
8295 with 9-10 grade achievement. 
The essential battery of Otis, PMA 
space, and number factors yielded a 
multiple correlation of .7599 with 
mathematics achievement. 

4. The Otis IQ contributed more to the 
prediction of the achievement criteria 
than any of the other variables ex- 
amined. The prediction from Otis 
scores was, however, improved signifi- 


cantly by the inclusion of selected factor 
scores in the prediction — 

5. There was a statistically significant ad- 
vantage in differential prediction when 
PMA factor scores weighted by regres- 
sion were used rather than the PMA 
total score derived from Thurstone’s 
weighting. This advantage was not re- 
tained in the prediction of 9-10 grade 
average achievement. With the excep- 
tion of predicting mathematics achieve- 
ment, this advantage is probably of 
little practical significance. 


Discussions 


The use of a test battery, composed of a 
single score test of mental ability and a 
multiple factor test, for the prediction of 
differential achievement at the 9-10 grade 
level appears to be justified from the results 
of this study. The improvement in predic- 
tion, by the inclusion of the Otis, over the 

rediction from single scores or combina- 
tions of PMA factor scores, and likewise 
the improvement of the prediction from the 
Otis by including significant PMA factor 
scores, supports the conclusion that the 
counselor can greatly enhance prediction by 
employing a battery of tests rather than any 
one test. This is probably true regardless 
of)the array of sub-test scores obtained from 
a single test if the battery is appropriately 
selected. With the large number of mul- 
tiple factor tests now available to school 
counselors, there is need for immediate and 
comprehensive research to establish the spe- 
cific values of these tests and to determine 
how they can best be used by the counselor. 
The interpretation of test scores can be im- 
proved by data which will show the degree 
of association of the results from a test bat- 
tery with objective external criteria. Coun- 
selors cannot be expected to make the most 
efficient use of test results until these data 
are available. 

Some test manuals and “interpretative 
ails” suggest to the counselor and pupil 
that the results of individual tests may be 
predictive of differential achievement in 
areas which appear to be logically associated 
with the titles assigned to the tests. The 
findings of this study indicate that these 
suggestions should be critically evaluated 
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™ before they are used in counseling with sociated with differential achievement may 
ad- high school pupils. Although the scores of have little or no value when included in a 
1en individual tests may be positively related to test battery which will more effectively pre- 
res- and make significant contributions to the dict the criterion. The fallibility of test 
MA prediction of differential achievement, the titles has often been emphasized by writ- 
= counselor should be aware of the value that ers of the field, but should be continually 
“a a test battery may have for predicting the re-emphasized as a major point of caution 
“a performance in question. In the final an- to those responsible for the selection and 
“4 alysis, some tests which appear to be as- use of psychological measures. 
of 
fa 
la 
of 
m4 APGA RADIO-TV BULLETIN NOW AVAILABLE TO MEMBERS 
od The first issue of the APGA Radio-TV Bulletin is now available free 
ne- to all members upon request to national headquarters. The Bulletin was 
ise prepared by the Radio-Television sub-committee of the APGA Public 
the Relations Committee to “stimulate . . . Branches to produce, utilize, 
tor and promote programs for radio and TV in guidance areas.” 
the Several Branches have already successfully launched television and 
by radio series of vocational and educational guidance information aimed at 
ad teen-agers. This first issue of the Bulletin carries reports on the Maryland 
was weekly series “Your Key to the Future” which has industrial and labor 
o~ union sponsorship, Hawaii's special TV program on the problems of 
4 career planning discussed by a panel of guidance experts and high school 
sol students, and the New Jersey radio series “The Road Ahead” which has 
nd an accompanying teacher’s manual. 
pe- Also in this issue are lists of objectives and criteria for branches that 
ine want to produce their own radio or television shows on guidance, and a 
or. list of helpful resources. There are excerpts from a talk on “Television— 
im- Its Production, Utilization, and Evaluation” made by Gertrude Broderick, 
ond Radio-TV Education Specialist, at the 1956 APGA Convention. The 
” final article in the Bulletin is on “Job Opportunities in Television” by the 
“id National Broadcasting Company. 
a. The APGA Radio-TV Bulletin is designed to provide information on 
helpful resources and recent developments in educational television, and 

ive to serve as a center for the exchange of successful programs and ideas 
pil between Branches. 
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Adaptiveness and the Role of Parents 
In Academic Success 


GEORGE WEIGAND 


' THE APRIL, 1953, issue of this Journal 
the writer discussed the importance of 
goal aspiration as a motivational factor as- 
sociated with the success and failure of a 
group of probational students [J]. The 
study on which that article was based pro- 
duced two additional factors which are asso- 
ciated with the relative academic success of 
these probational students, viz: (1) Adap- 
tiveness and (2) Decision ability. In addi- 
tion, it was found that the parents of these 
students were influential in supporting and 
reinforcing the differential behavior which 
contributed to the relative success of these 
two groups of students. Because of the 
lapse of time between the first article and 
this one, the highlights of the general in- 
troduction will be repeated. 


Characteristics of the Study Group 


A group of students (study population) 
who entered the University of Maryland, 
College of Special and Continuation 
Studies, in September, 1948, and who re- 
turned the following school year, repre- 
sented almost an ideal group on which to 
investigate the importance of motivational 
factors in academic success. This state- 
ment is made because the group was rela- 
tively homogeneous in relation to high 
school performance and measured scholas- 
tic achievement and aptitude, and demon- 
strated variable performance in college. 

The study population can be character- 
ized in four ways. First, the students in 
the group were. admitted on probation be- 


GEORGE WEIGAND is Assistant Dean of Students 
at - University of Maryland, College Park, Mary- 
land. 

1 Parts of the article on the “Role of Parents in 
Academic Success” were presented at the American 
Psychological Association meeting at Washington, 
D. C., Fall, 1952, session. 
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cause of relatively poor high school per- 
formance. Second, each of these students 
had achieved or was working to achieve 
the 2.0 (“C”) scholastic average which 
would permit him to enter the college of 
his choice. Third, each student had been 
given a course in effective study methods 
and a course in improvement of reading. 
Fourth, there were no statistically significant 
differences between the successful (2.0) stu- 
dents (N 41) and the unsuccessful students 
(N 40) in scores on tests of scholastic apti- 
tude and achievement. 

In order to elicit information concerning 
motivational factors, a semi-structured inter- 
view technique was employed. The inter- 
view schedule was completely memorized, 
and the order in which the questions were 
asked was determined by the response or 
responses of the interviewee. In all cases 
the interviewee was encouraged to free 
associate on each statement. The responses 
to the questions were analyzed and coded 
according to an a posteriori coding key de- 
signed to fit these reports. The chi-square 
technique was used to test any frequency 
discrepancies existent between the responses 
of the two groups. The calculated chi- 
square values were interpreted according 
to R. A. Fisher’s table of sampling distri- 
bution of chi-square. Chi-square values 
with probabilities of 0.05 or less were ac- 
cepted as significant. 

In this article the importance of adap- 
tiveness and the role of parents will be 
discussed. Adaptiveness or the adaptive 
factor were the terms adopted in this study 
to describe certain behavioral character- 
istics of these students, and imply merely 
that an individual’s behavior is directed 
toward or is instrumental in goal achieve- 
ment and/or problem solving. This is a 
relatively important concept when it is 
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considered that there were no statistically 
significant differences in the kinds of ex- 
periences per se reported by these students. 
The important difference was in how an 
individual student interpreted and acted 
in relation to the experience or situation. 
The only exception to this statement was 
found in the differential home environ- 
ments of these students; but even here the 
inter-personal relations between parents 
and children were the important aspects 
rather than physical aspects of the “house.” 


Aspects of Adaptive Behavior 


The reports of the interviewees indicate 
evidence of adaptive behavior as early as 
grammar school. The respondents were 
asked to give an account of the first per- 
sonal experience they could recall relative 
to grammar school. Although, as has al- 
ready been mentioned, there were no sta- 
tistically significant differences in the kinds 
of experiences reported, the final interpre- 
tations of those experiences did differenti- 
ate between the successful and unsuccessful 
probational students. As an example, when 
asked how they enjoyed grammar school, the 
successful students answered “very much” 
12 to 1 over the unsuccessful students. In 
other words, it can be said that the residual 
feeling tones retained by these individuals 
are different, and allow the successful stu- 
dents to interpret their experiences in 
such a way that their over-all memories 
of grammar school are more pleasant than 
the ones reported by unsuccessful students. 
It is also possible to point to a similar situa- 
tion in high school. While no direct in- 
quiry was made relative to interpretation of 
high school experiences, the over-all atti- 
tudes toward high school and high school 
courses reported by these students did dif- 
ferentiate between the successful and un- 
successful students. The most important 
aspects of adaptive behavior, however, can 
be shown in the responses to questions 
relative to college. In an over-all rating 
of students’ attitudes made from responses 
to questions concerning college, e.g., amount 
of time spent in study, expressed attitudes 
in reference to college degrees and self- 
support in college, it was found that only 
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17 unsuccessful students as opposed to 35 
successful students indicated favorable atti- 
tudes toward or gencral satisfaction with 
college. This, however, is what one would 
predict when one examines the expressed 
reasons for attending college. Successful 
students reported having chosen college for 
vocational reasons or because they wanted 
knowledge and/or education; unsuccessful 
students’ responses were interpreted to mean 
that they expected a college education auto- 
matically to give them what they wanted 
with, it might be added, little or no work. 

While the attitudes and reasons listed 
above are important in understanding the 
background of the postulation of an adap- 
tive factor, the reported actual behavior 
of these individuals gives further indica- 
tions of relative adaptiveness and serves as 
the observable basis for the postulation. 
Successful students more often than un- 
successful students voluntarily stated (.e., 
without being questioned) that they used 
the effective study devices taught in the 
study course (28 successful students as op- 
posed to I] unsuccessful students volun- 
teered this information), and also expressed 
being helped by the effective study course 
(24 successful students and 11 unsuccessful 
students) in proportions which differenti- 
ated between them and unsuccessful stu- 
dents at a statistically significant level of 
confidence. It should also be pointed out 
here that when these students were asked 
how they felt when they entered a class, only 
8 unsuccessful students as opposed to 22 
successful students made replies which were 
interpreted as favorable. Certainly, one 
would predict that effective study tech- 
niques and favorable attitudes toward 
courses would be instrumental in successful 
performance in the academic situation [J/, 
p. 460]. However, while these actions and 
attitudes are important in differentiating 
between the successful and unsuccessful 
students, it would be difficult for any stu- 
dent to succeed without adequate prepara- 
tion for classes. For this reason each stu- 
dent was asked to make three estimates: 
(1) how much time the average student 
spent per week in study, (2) how much time 
the average student should spend in study, 
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and (3) how much time he (the student 
himself) spent in study. The successful 
students not only reported that they did 
more work than they estimated the average 
student did, but also more work than they, 
themselves, estimated the average student 
should do. This was not the case with un- 
successful students. Therefore, it can be 
said that successful students adapt to the 
amount of work they estimate is necessary 
for success, while unsuccessful students do 
not. 

Further substantiation for the adaptive 
factor is found by examining the expressed 
general attitudes of these students toward 
school. In the attitudinal items which dif- 
ferentiated between successful and unsuc- 
cessful students, the largest contributions 
to the magnitude of the obtained chi-square 
values were made by the frequency dis- 
crepancies between successful and unsuccess- 
ful students in “favorable” responses. The 
successful students more often reported 
favorable memories of grammar school; 
reported favorable attitudes toward enter- 
ing a class; reported that they were in favor 
ot high school courses; and indicated favor- 
avle attitudes toward college and high 
school. The unsuccessful students more 
often reported or gave indications of un- 
favorable or neutral attitudes. Actually, 
the indications from this study are that un- 
successful students are more disinterested 
in school than they are opposed to school. 
Of course, it is possible that the unsuccess- 
ful students are rationalizing their failure 
by feigning disinterest and by reporting 
that they do less work. If this explanation 
is appropriate it is still further evidence 
that unsuccessful students are acting non- 
adaptively. 

There is at least one additional aspect of 
behavior which indicates that successful stu- 
dents are more adaptive than unsuccessful 
students, not only in the academic situa- 
tion, but also in personal relations and in 
the solution of problems. The members 
of the study population were questioned 
about their most serious personal problems, 
the disadvantages of their living quarters, 
and the kinds of sacrifices made to attend 
college. There were no statistically sig- 
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nificant differences between successful and 
unsuccessful students when problems, dis- 
advantages, and sacrifices per se were com- 
pared; e.g., two students reported in refer- 
ence to disadvantages of living quarters 
that it was difficult or impossible to study 
at home. However, when the additional 
comments were categorized, a difference was 
found. The successful student admitted 
that he could not study at home because of 
location and poor physical set-up. He con- 
tinued, however, by saying that he parked 
his car in a secluded part of the student 
parking lot where he did study with no 
interruptions. This is adaptive behavior 
as defined here. The unsuccessful student 
made the same complaint. He admitted, 
however, that he had a good physical set- 
up at home for study, but that he could 
study only if he knew no one was making 
noise, ¢.g., playing radio or television, or 
talking. (This student admitted he was 
far enough away from the activity center 
in his home so that the actual noise did not 
bother him.) This is non-adaptive behavior 
as defined here. One student studies; the 
other student also studies, but only if 
circumstances permit him to do so. This 
is only one example, but from the study it 
was found that, in general, the successful 
students had taken or were taking some 
action to alleviate the disadvantageous situ- 
ations, while the unsuccessful students were 
taking either no action or no adaptive ac- 
tion to alleviate the disadvantageous situa- 
tions. 

It is therefore concluded that: (1) Evi- 
dence of adaptive behavior and attitudes 
differentiates between the successful and 
unsuccessful students not only in school 
situations but also in personal situations; 
(2) There is a general adaptive factor which 
is indicative of success in the academic situa- 
tion. 

While an adaptive factor, a goal aspira- 
tion factor, and a decision-ability factor 
were posited as indicative of relative success 
in the academic situation, it is possible to 
specify some of the general and specific con- 
ditions which appear to modify and rein- 
force the patterns of behavior which are the 
observable bases of these factors. Basically, 
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these patterns of behavior appear to be 
reinforced by certain parental attitudes and 
actions. This statement is not meant to 
imply that there are no other influences, 
but it is hypothesized here that since parent 
and child are responsible to each other 
during the formative years of the child’s 
existence, the parents exert the greatest por- 
tion of the influence. One formulates the 
opinion after careful examination of the 
reports in the interview protocols that the 
parents of successful students are different 
both in actions and attitudes from the par- 
ents of unsuccessful students. These dif- 
ferences in actions and attitudes are demon- 
strated both in the general home environ- 
ment and in specific situations. 

In reference to general home environ- 
ment, successful students indicated that their 
home-family environment was congenial 
and satisfying. These students reported 
that they “got along fine” or “average” with 
their parents more often than did unsuccess- 
ful students. The greatest differences in 
frequencies of responses were found, how- 
ever, in the problem area. The unsuccess- 
ful students expressed or indicated that 
they had problems with their parents more 
often than did the successful students. In 
addition to indicating problems, these un- 
successful students more often interpreted 
home-family conditions as adverse condi- 
tions. This aspect is particularly important 
when it is considered that while there were 
no statistically significant differences in the 
kinds of situations mentioned by the two 
groups of students relative to their homes, 
the interpretations made concerning these 
situations differentiated between successful 
and unsuccessful students. Based on these 
interpretations, there was a significantly 
higher incidence of familial adversity re- 
ported by unsuccessful students. These re- 
ports consisted of separation, divorce, death 
of one parent, and alcoholism. The mere 
report of any of the above adversities did 
not constitute an adverse situation, but the 
degree of adversity was estimated from the 
interviewees’ statements. 

The following examples are given to show 
the differences between the reports of suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful students. One stu- 
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dent (Paul, a successful student) reported 
that he lived in a rather poor section of 
town with his mother, his step-father, his 
sister, and his step-sister. A second stu- 
dent (Steve, an unsuccessful student) re- 
ported that he lived with his parents in a 
beautiful house in a “nice” section of 
town. Steve’s parents were well-educated, 
and his father was an influential person. 
When asked about their parents, Paul said, 
“No one should have a step-father,” while 
Steve reported that his father was a “swell 
guy,” and that he “got along fine” with him. 
On the face of these two reports Steve was 
the more fortunate of the two. When the 
investigation was carried further, however, 
an entirely different impression emerged. 
Paul said, “No one should have a step- 
father,” but then he continued, “but if he 
has to have one, he should have one like 
mine.” Paul continued to explain how his 
step-father did everything in his power to 
help his children and to treat them equally, 
giving the picture of a father any child 
would “love to have.” Steve, later in the 
interview, told about how busy and how 
bedeviled his father was; he stated that 
his father often returned home intoxicated. 
Steve then told about how his father would 
come into his room while “sloppy drunk” 
and talk to him, “bothering” him so he 
could not study. 

Earlier in this article home environment 
was mentioned. An example of these spe- 
cific home conditions is found in the differ- 
ent kinds of supervision reported by success- 
ful and unsuccessful students. The suc- 
cessful group reported less stringent regula- 
tion of evening hours than did the un- 
successful group. The members of the 
successful group also indicated that their 
parents attempted to get them to cooperate, 
or asked for so little that they felt coopera- 
tion was in order. The parents of success- 
ful students allowed for special occasions 
(school dances) and meetings of recognized 
groups (church groups and Boy Scouts) in 
a ratio of 10 to 5 over unsuccessful students. 
In other words, discriminatory rather than 
autocratic restriction was exercised. The 
unsuccessful students more often reported 
that they were closely supervised, that the 
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supervision was lenient, that there was no 
supervision, or that the parents could not 
control them. The indications from these 
differences are that the parents of the suc- 
cessful students exercised more positive 
supervision and/or inspired confidence to 
a greater extent than did the parents of 
the students in the unsuccessful group. 
Those parents who instill a desire for co- 
operation in their offsprings in home affairs 
may well be reinforcing a habit which is 
one of the determiners of success in later 
life. 

The same kinds of attitudes shown by 
parents in reference to supervision are ex- 
pressed relative to grades. Successful stu- 
dents reported that their parents were inter- 
ested in their work and encouraged them. 
The unsuccessful students more often re- 
ported that their parents were dissatisfied 
with their school work. This is a very sig- 
nificant aspect of the total situation be- 
cause it is an indication of the kind of rein- 
forcement provided by parents. Eighteen 
of the unsuccessful students had averages 
(H.P.R.) of between 1.7 and 1.9.2. When 
it is considered that these students needed 
only an H.P.R. of 2.0 to meet the condi- 
tions for getting off probation, one would 
expect these students to have received some 
encouragement from their parents. Only 
two unsuccessful students as opposed to 
eleven successful students reported that 
their parents encouraged them. 

Many other differences between the two 
groups of parents could be cited, but one of 
the most important differences was evident 
in parental influence in the vocational area. 
It was reported in another paper [J] that the 
occupational goals chosen by successful stu- 
dents were considered desirable by them, 
and that their college courses were directed 
toward preparing them for the chosen goals. 
The unsuccessful students, on the other 
hand, had chosen occupational goals which 
they themselves did not consider desirable. 
Unsuccessful students’ college courses were 
also more apt to be of a general nature and 


* In 1949, the Registrar of the University of Mary- 
land reported that the median average for sopho- 
mores was 2.04. 
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not preparatory for their chosen occupa- 
tions. Why such a situation should exist 
can be easily explained. The attitudes and 
actions of the parents had a great deal to 
do with the kinds of choices these students 
had made. Successful students seemed to 
have made decisions based on their own 
interests, aptitudes, and experiences; un- 
successful students seemed to have been 
influenced by the interests of other persons. 
In many cases the parents of these unsuc- 
cessful students exercised a direct influence 
on the students’ occupational choices; in 
other cases the influence consisted of sending 
the student to some influential friend or 
relative for advisement. The unsuccessful 
students had been told of “easy ways” to 
attain these goals. In addition, unsuccess- 
ful students had been told that a college 
education is important, but they indicated 
and demonstrated that they were not con- 
vinced. One might say that these unsuccess- 
ful students had been led to education but 
had not been made to think. This latter 
statement appears to be the crux of the 
differential parental reinforcement demon- 
strate by these two groups of students. 


Conclusions 


1. While goal aspiration, adaptiveness, 
and decision-ability are important in dif- 
ferentiating between successful and unsuc- 
cessful students, it is also important to 
specify conditions which reinforce and 
modify these factors. 

2. A background of interest, encourage- 
ment, and democratic-positive supervision 
on the part of parents reinforces a general- 
ized pattern of actions in their off-springs 
which is highly adaptive, not only in the 
academic situation but also in the solution 
of inter-personal and personal problems. 

3. The successful student is one who has 
been taught to act as an adaptive individual 
in all situations, and this adaptive be- 
havior has been supported and reinforced 
by favorable parental actions and attitudes. 
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A Therapeutic Approach 


To Test Interpretation 


MIRIAM FARIES 


pe VALUE of various types of psychologi- 
cal and achievement tests is so generally 
accepted that some battery of group tests is 
used in the majority of colleges today. All 
too frequently results obtained from the 
tests are used for administrative purposes 
only. Several reasons account for the fact 
that often students are kept in ignorance of 
their test performance. 

Perhaps a major reason for using tests 
primarily for purposes of determining group 
averages and program scheduling is that in 
spite of continued refinement, both the 
validity and reliability of the instruments 
used are not as high as most counselors 
would wish. Also, it is generally recognized, 
perhaps it is even a truism, that such factors 
as the motivation of the student at the time 
of testing, his condition of mental and 
physical health, and personal pressures have 
a definite effect upon his test performance. 

Depending on the orientation of the stu- 
dent, tests can be viewed as challenging, 
boring, or threatening. The student who 
feels confidence in his intellectual ability 
may relish an opportunity to display his 
competence. He attacks each test with zest 
and looks upon the entire experience as 
rather an exhilarating, competitive task. 
At the opposite pole are those students who 
respond to all tests with apprehension and 
uncertainty. Though reassurance may be 
attempted by the test administrator, often 
the fear is deep-seated and cannot be allevi- 
ated by a few well-chosen words. There are 
also those students who, because of repeated 
experience in taking tests, regard the re- 
quirement as just one more formality to be 
endured and under such circumstances, no 
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great effort is made to achieve high scores. 
Many other variables effect the student's 
ability to achieve results that are a true 
measure of his capacity. Students who feel 
that family expectations are far above their 
ability to achieve have been known to do 
less well than they are potentially able to 
do, hoping to use the test results as a means 
of forcing their parents to decrease their 
demands. Language difficulties based on 
a bi-lingual background, recent immigra- 
tion, or lack of parental education tend to 
exert a limiting effect on linguistic compe- 
tence and thus cause a deflation in test 
scores. By and large, however, the students 
most penalized in the test situation are 
those who are in a chronic state of anxiety 
due to concern over unresolved personal 
problems. These students are unable to 
concentrate for the long periods of time 
demanded by a test battery. One may say 
that the limiting factors mentioned do not 
pertain in a majority of cases. However, 
sound educational procedure demands that 
effort be made to determine the reliability 
of tests of the individual student, if results 
obtained are to be used for evaluative pur- 
poses. In addition, the student can derive 
great value from discussion of his test re- 
sults with an understanding counselor. 
Consensus of reports would seem to lead 
toward making tests results available to stu- 
dents. Tyler [9], Williamson [/0], and 
Super [7], state that adequate interpretation 
of test results can be done only through in- 
dividual counseling. The implication is 
that test interpretation involves more than 
communication of facts to students and in- 
cludes awareness of the student himself, his 
orientation to reality and above all his 
readiness and ability to accept evaluation 
that might be derogatory to his self-concept. 
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Supplementary Data Is Helpful 


Short-term counseling is being provided 
in many colleges to help students to clarify 
their vocational goals through constructive 
interpretation of results obtained on en- 
trance tests. Frequently the counselor has 
in his possession a variety of data from 
which he may secure clues as to the life 
situation of the individual student. A high 
school transcript is usually available. Often 
colleges require a personal data sheet from 
each student which includes questions con- 
cerning age, place of birth, family back- 
ground, father’s occupation, subject liked 
best and least in high school, jobs held pre- 
viously, health history and vocational aims. 
From a careful perusal of these data a 
counselor can gain much information con- 
cerning a student prior to meeting him. 
For example, discrepancy between ability 
and achievement gained by comparing high 
school record and test results may be an 
indication of difficulty, since in most in- 
stances a healthy individual will produce 
in line with his capacities. An uneven high 
school record may suggest trouble in getting 
along with teachers, inability to concentrate 
systematically, too great an outside work 
load or reaction to upsetting personal ex- 
periences. Foreign background, health 
problems, lack of extra-curricular interests 
and other a-typical items in the student's 
record can alert the counselor to areas which 
need investigation. 


General Principles of Counseling 
Still Apply 


Therapeutic procedure requires that test 
results, objective though they may be to the 
statistician, be handled as personal data 
when discussing such results with the in- 
dividual concerned. It must be recognized 
that test scores may have direct bearing on 
the self-concept of the student and should 
test results not fit in with his life plans for 
a professional future or place him in an in- 
ferior position with members of his family 
or close friends, the ego strength of the 
student can be seriously threatened. Aware- 
ness of the possible emotional reaction of 
the student and ability to help him face 
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realities of the situation in a constructive 
manner requires great skill by the counselor, 
for decisions must be made regarding the 
degree of personal integration of the coun- 
selee which affects the counselee’s ability to 
absorb unpleasant facts. 

All general principles of counseling must 
be observed in this situation as fully as in 
any other counseling situation. The need 
for rapport is of utmost importance since the 
counselee must feel accepted and respected 
as a person before he will reveal his hopes, 
needs, and anxieties which condition his 
thinking concerning his abilities and goals. 
The counselor does not sit in judgment, nor 
does he urge any definite plan of action. 
Always he bears in mind his primary role 
of helping the student to make his own deci- 
sions. The counselor is continually aware 
that destroying confidence or self-respect 
does not yield constructive results and he 
knows that a wholesome acceptance of the 
nature and extent of one’s abilities is one 
of the most difficult tasks in life. 

The usual clues which a counselor looks 
for in posture, general bearing, gestures, 
mannerisms, facial expressions, mode of 
speaking, etc., can all play a part in giving 
insight into the person with whom he is 
dealing and will serve as a guide for inter- 
view procedure. 


The First Conference 


At a first conference the counselor after 
greeting the student may pause to allow the 
student to begin, but all too often the stu- 
dent at this stage is ill at ease and the 
counselor may help by asking what the stu- 
dent wishes to talk about or why he has 
come. Since many students begin by ex- 
pressing an interest in test results, the 
counselor in such a situation may inquire 
why the student is interested or whether he 
is seeking answers to any particular ques- 
tions. This frequently opens the way for 
expression on the part of the student as to 
doubts concerning his abilities, conflicts, or 
indecision about vocational aims, or uncer- 
tainties related to professional objectives 
urged by his parents. Examining such fac- 
tors will help the counselor to gain some 
impression as to what the student hopes or 
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expects from his test results. If favorable, 
it is the rare person who cannot accept such 
results with an adequate interpretation of 
percentiles and their meaning. In the au- 
thor’s experience a favorable test score in- 
terpreted exactly does no harm. For ex- 
ample, a score at the eightieth percentile 
might be interpreted as exceeding that of 
80 out of 100 students. 


Unfavorable Results Require Cautious 
Interpretation 


If the scores are near or below the mid- 
point, the approach to interpretation must 
be somewhat different and usually less defi- 
nite. Many students are not ready to accept 
the implications of low scores and a direct 
interpretation might be traumatic. The 
skilled counselor may readily observe evi- 
dence of maladjustment such as marked self- 
consciousness, lack of masculinity or other 
symptomatic behavior but would never in- 
terpret such factors directly. Lack of ability 
to do college work, which may be the im- 
plication drawn from test results, can be 
just as damaging to the ego as a blunt state- 
ment of personality defect, and can produce 
negative or resistive reactions which may 
break the counseling contact. 

If a general statement is made about un- 
favorable test results and the student is 
given an opportunity to respond to such 
interpretation, he may reply that he did not 
think the tests were important and so did 
not do his best. In some instances such a 
statement may be true and not merely a 
rationalization to explain poor results. In 
such a situation, a comparison of school 
record and test results can readily be a pro- 
ductive next step and may serve as a warn- 
ing to the student that he will have to apply 
himself more diligently than he did in high 
school in order to meet the higher academic 
standards of college. Whether the student 
is rationalizing or not, such an approach 
allows the student to voice his feelings and 
helps the counselor to understand him. 

Often such an opening elicits from the 
student a statement that he is not interested 
in college but his parents insist or the stu- 
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dent may want a degree for financial or 
status reasons but be disinterested in study 
and have no comprehension of what he 
must accomplish in four years to earn a 
degree. 

lf a student exhibits great difficulty in 
accepting the implications of low test scores, 
the counselor may indicate that tests are 
not perfect instruments and possibly in this 
case do not reflect the real ability of the 
student. If the student has strong need to 
protect his ego, he is thus afforded oppor- 
tunity todo so. Or the student may be one 
who, never having been challenged in high 
school has never really applied himself, and 
low test results will serve as a stimulus for 
more concerted efforts. 


Relating Test Results to Vocational 
Goals 


At some point professional aims will need 
to be discussed and the counselor may sug- 
gest that the student do some reading about 
vocations or take a vocational interests test. 
Such procedures lead naturally into further 
conferences and afford the student addi- 
tional information about possible vocational 
goals, as well as allowing him to do further 
thinking concerning his problem. Since 
even the most skilled counselor cannot at 
the outset be absolutely sure as to the mean- 
ing of low test scores, both in terms of the 
student’s ability and in terms of the stu- 
dent’s perception, a follow-up after the first 
conference is a safeguard and will usually 
be worthwhile. 


Conclusion 


Test results are data which pertain to 
only one part of the personality. The coun- 
selor may interpret test results but only by 
gaining reactions to such results and by 
helping the individual to investigate the 
implications and integrate these implica- 
tions into the total personality of the indi- 
vidual with his assets, liabilities, hopes, 
fears, drives and wishes, will the tests be used 
in a therapeutic fashion to serve the func- 
tion of helping the student to gain greater 
self-knowledge and enable him to direct his 
life into satisfying, constructive channels. 
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INFORMATION COLLEGES WANT ABOUT HIGH SCHOOLS len 
are 
The Roslyn, New York, Board of Education believes that giving col- zat 
leges the information they want about their secondary schools would im- 
prove the opportunities for well-qualified youth to be accepted in the the 
colleges of their choice. An advisory committee designated by the Board ~ 
sent a checklist to 625 leading colleges enabling them to indicate the re 
factors which they considered significant in evaluating a high school. ian 
Replies were received from more than 80 per cent of the schools surveyed. eae 
Sixty-six per cent of the colleges are interested in college records of thi 
graduates of recent years and in the percentage of graduates applying for fru 
admission to college; 60 per cent want to know about the college admis- net 
sions record of graduates of recent years; and 41 per cent are interested sor 
in the college scholarships won by high school seniors. Eighty-five per thr 
cent want data on intelligence and aptitude test results, and 74 per cent inf 
want College Entrance Examination Board records of recent years. bre 
Many of the colleges are interested in the school’s curriculum, and he 
guidance program. Seventy-two per cent want to know the number of al 
students and the size of the senior class; 68 per cent want to know the ] 
nature of the school’s curriculum, courses of study, specialization of sub- to | 
jects, and the kinds of special college preparatory courses for gifted stu- gre 
dents; 72 per cent believe the policies and practice of the guidance activi- the 
ties are significant, and 56 per cent want details on the college guidance A 
personnel on the staff. a 
In evaluating high schools, 56 per cent of the colleges want to know a 
the ratio of teachers to students, 42 per cent the teaching loads, 41 per cent d 
teacher qualifications for appointment, and 52 per cent the adequacy . 
*s*.* . . n 
of the facilities for a four-year, full-day single session program. Interest , 
was also shown in extra-curricular activities: 70 per cent want to know n 
about the types of extra-curricular activities, and 54 per cent about the a 
degree of student participation. q 
The Roslyn Advisory Committee on Higher Education, which made the , 
survey, is preparing an illustrated report on the secondary school program w 
and the community embodying the information which college admissions 
officials indicated as being of interest to them. Cc 
Alle 
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TEACHING BEYOND THE CLASSROOM 


CHARLES W. McCRACKEN 


Wi A STUDENT enters a university or 
college he expects and should have 
a personal and individual learning experi- 
ence. Yet faced by large enrollments, 
closed circuit television, and methods that 
tend to depersonalize teaching, how can the 
educational community answer this chal- 
lenge to individualization? Three methods 
are suggested to help overcome depersonali- 
zation of teacher and student relationships. 

Teachers need to learn to teach outside 
the classroom and to relate in-class learn- 
ing to student problems. Personnel workers 
are aware of the students’ need to relate 
theory to practice and knowledge to life 
situations and realize that as students an- 
swer these questions they become either 
thinking, effective and happy persons, or 
frustrated and immature ones. Hence, the 
need for close cooperation between per- 
sonnel services and teaching, for it is only 
through such coordination that all educative 
influences in the college community can be 
brought to bear on these choices and de- 
cisions which are so important to the stu- 
dents’ future intellectual and personal de- 
velopment. 

For example, a student who is struggling 
to reconcile his own values and those of the 
group with which he is associated writes 
the following protest to his fraternity: 


And so I find myself to be an active member of 
a group, some of whose principles I cannot accept 
as an active reflection of reality. The conflicts 
that have therefore occurred do not need detail- 
ing. I am aware that some of you have taken 
my desire for a freer and more substantial fra- 
ternity for a desire to confuse and upset. Let 
me assure you, those who so believe, that the 
attachment I feel to the group precludes any 
desire to undermine or destroy it. I blame you 
for nothing, but would only change those aspects 
of the system which allow omnipresent h\aman 
weakness to function. 
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Courses in citizenship and in values 
should help such students deal with his 
concept of himself, of the social group, and 
of his deeper loyalty to parents and to the 
welfare of larger groups. A course in 
citizenship provides a broad framework for 
understanding the conflicts of loyalties 
which arise in our society, but until 
this student has learned to apply these con- 
cepts to his own individual situation, he 
has not reached an adequate understand- 
ing of the material presented. 

Questions reflecting the student's desire 
to understand himself and his role in so- 
ciety are endless. Should not these student 
problems be dealt with in the planned total 
educational process? Citizenship courses 
which place the student in adult political 
activity in which he is not emotionally in- 
volved do not utilize the dynamic influence 
that peer groups have over values and atti- 
tudes. Such courses may convince the stu- 
dent that it is wise to vote and to show him 
how to pull the voting lever, but the 
chances are that if the student does not 
feel a basic concern for the welfare of the 
members of the college community, he will 
not be a participant in adult political life 
after college. 

Out-of-class activities provide for the 
further individualization in subject-matter 
areas especially for exceptionally gifted or 
interested students; in other words, these 
activities provide a laboratory in which stu- 
dents can pursue further the offerings of 
regular classes. Every college has many 
special interest groups and honorary so- 
cieties, yet too often the main business of 
these groups is purely organizational— 
selection of members, election of officers, 
and getting the picture taken for the year- 
book. Careful and frequent consideration 
should be given by teachers to these out-of- 
class activities to assure that their main 
contribution is in keeping with all-college 
objectives. For example, does the College 
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Union provide for further discussion of the 
regular curricuia? Do activities make it 
possible for the student to clarify ideas 
through leisurely and prolonged discussions 
with teachers? Does the College Union 
provide an atmosphere in which the stu- 
dent can find a challenge to what is taught 
in the classroom? Are activities meeting 
real student needs or have they outgrown 
intellectual usefulness? 

Teachers who actively study student out- 
of-class activities and living conditions and 
who utilize personnel services can find 
many opportunities to relate classwork and 
student needs and goals. A teacher in art 
can acquaint students with art through 
loans of pictures for residence hall rooms. 
Music, literature, creative writing, all can 
move out into campus life. Management 
and accounting courses have a_ natural 
laboratory through campus financial ac- 
tivities. Citizenship courses, values courses, 
and political science courses readily parallel 
campus problems. 

The number and variety of out-of-class 
activities which surround any college is 
almost overwhelming. Here the student is 
faced with a real decision which he himself 
must make concerning what is valuable and 
what is not. He may join a special interest 
group, a religious group, a fine-arts society, 
participate in student government, serve on 
social or recreational committees, or read 
a comic book. What the student does when 
he is not in class or preparing for class may 
well serve as the best evaluation of the 
general goals of a college program. 


Students Teaching Students 


Students can and should be encouraged 
to teach other students. That students do 
teach and influence other students in all 
areas should be formally recognized in 
teaching methods. Science courses have 
long used students as laboratory teachers. 
Student residence counselors have demon- 
strated their effectiveness in teaching skills 
and attitudes, except where they are disci- 
plinarians. In areas such as religion, moral 
values, ethics, social responsibility, aesthetic 
and intellectual appreciations, a younger 
student may be impressed far more readily 
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by a mature student than by a faculty mem- 
ber. Not only could this be an economy in 
that it releases faculty and staff for more 
specialized duties but in some instances it 
is more effective. It is the obligation of the 
college to see that those students whose 
attitudes most closely parallel the goals of 
the college be given support and encourage- 
ment in their relationships with younger 
students. 

The more mature student can also profit 
greatly from such a program. Not only do 
they have the experience of helping teach 
skills and values to less mature students but 
they clarify and crystallize their own ideas. 
If, for instance, a student who writes regu- 
larly for a literary magazine teaches literary 
skills or criticism to another student, he 
advances himself. If a mature student at- 
tempts to explain the college educational 
objectives to an incoming student he clari- 
fies his own understanding of those ob- 
jectives. 

An example of student effectiveness can 
be found quite often in residence programs 
which are staffed by students. A student 
counselor is confronted daily by freshman 
questions on the meaning and purpose of 
a particular course and for aid in develop- 
ing study skills. Teachers seek out student 
counselors in order to determine student 
reaction to classwork. Student counselors 
also bring faculty into residence units for 
sessions on intellectually significant topics. 

Also, student government should be con- 
cerned with its potential educational role, 
that is, its ability to help student teach 
student. A Freshman Seminar plan which 
is being offered during the 1956 fall semester 
to freshmen by the Allegheny student gov- 
ernment is an interesting example. The 
following excerpts are from an early de- 
scription of the plan. 


Upperclass students of good academic standing 
and intellectual ability are serving as discussion 
leaders for small groups of interested freshmen. 
The seminars are held in informal surroundings. 
Each group meets with two upperclass students 
and, occasionally, with a faculty member. The 
sessions are of an hour duration and are sched- 
uled at a specific time every two weeks. Approxi- 
mately seven seminars are planned each semester. 
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The student leaders meet every other week to 
discuss the seminars which they will lead the fol- 
lowing week. Small groups of professors serve 
as resource material . 

Topics selected by the students range from cur- 
rent political issues to thoughtful passages from 
great books. The seminars will center around 
questions and areas of interest that are especially 
intriguing to the participants. Students, by 
analyzing what freshmen find meaningful during 
the year, are able to supply information which is 
utilized as a base for the program material. 


A general field of interest is narrowed to a spe- 
cific topic which is fully explored and the ideas 
it contains discussed. The scope and limits of 
each discussion are set by the freshmen as much 
as possible. From the early problems related with 
analysis, problem formation, and understanding 
ideas and skills which are meaningful to all 
should develop. 


A careful effort not to lose the freshmen at the 
beginning, however, and have them dropping 
out before they find any value in the program, 
includes a large degree of reliance upon the 
freshmen themselves to carry the early discussions. 
By using personal experience, freshmen will be- 
gin to think in terms of relationships. Beginning 
with those at home, they will turn into the new 
relationships of their college life. An attempt 
to define a term is recommended as one means 
of opening a discussion . 


The program is flexible, allowing the interests 
of the freshmen in each group to develop. The 
feeling of informality is aided by meeting in 
faculty homes, the College Union conference 
rooms and in the various seminar rooms on 
campus. 


The presence of the upperclassmen utilizes: the 
process of student educating student and permits 
the freshmen to benefit from a student who has 
recently developed the skills and orientation for 
which the freshman is striving. The upperclass- 
men also gain insight into the learning process. 
Both the freshmen and upperclassmen carry their 
seminar experience back to the whole student 
body and thus further the stimulation of thought 
in the entire college community.’ 


This program which was student in- 
spired and will be student led plans to make 
use of faculty for resource leaders but will 


‘Excerpt from description prepared by Max 
Schoenfeld, Chairman, Student Academic Com- 
mittee, Allegheny Undergraduate Council, 1956. 
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depend primarily upon twenty student 
leaders. These leaders are now conducting 
ten seminars of eighty to one hundred 
freshmen. Excerpts from Shaw’s Man and 
Superman and Plato’s Republic were dis- 
cussed in the first two seminars. These 
students recognize their obligation to 
support actively and meaningfully the edu- 
cational function of the college. 

In the organized activities program can 
be found many other examples of student 
teaching student. Students who are able 
and willing to work closely with classroom 
teachers as tutors and as organizers and 
leaders of intellectually and culturally sig- 
nificant activities should be given the free- 
dom and encouragement to do so. 


Community Government as an 
aid to Learning 


A community-government type of campus 
organization is a step toward greater teach- 
ing effectiveness and learning efficiency. 
This type of organization signifies a desire 
of the teachers and administrators to take 
the students into full partnership in the 
educational goals of the school. This part- 
nership not only includes students and 
student groups in planning and evaluating 
their educational experiences, but en- 
courages the student to help teach other 
students. Furthermore, a community gov- 
ernment easily parallels the administrative 
pattern and academic organization of the 
college, especially in general education 
areas. ‘This makes it easier to establish 
teaching relationships between teachers and 
out-of-class activities. 

The traditional division of the college 
governing structure into separate faculty, 
administration, and student committees 
interferes with a close relationship with 
students. At times the student seems to 
feel that he is caught in a situation which 
neither he nor his teacher likes. Such 
separateness enables a student to shift re- 
sponsibility to others and often encourages 
teacher and student antagonism. The 
student finds himself safe from the challenge 
of immediate decision about values which 
he needs to consider in facing life. He is 
“safe” (as an individual) because of the 
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teacher's limited range of movement on the 
campus, and the lack of flexibility in the 
college classroom. However, the student 
really does not want to avoid challenge; 
he would welcome the teacher’s help outside 
the formalized class schedule. Community 
government also provides the organization 
means and communication with students 
to secure campus support and participation 
in intellectually significant activities. 

An all-college type of organization in- 
sures continuity of information and pro- 


time. In the field of moral, social, and 
ethical values, the possibilities are even 
greater; development of citizenship skills, 
resolution of minority group issues, the 
study of religious issues and problems, 
ethics—cheating on exams, responsibility 
for foreign students, international pro- 
grams, aesthetic experiences in dramatics, 
music, art, and writing, can be accom- 
plished only by the combined efforts of 
all members of the college community. 
Finally a democratic atmosphere is neces- 





cedures, especially because of the tie-in sary for any community organization and J ™ 

with the more stable in-class planning. so as student, faculty and administration fo 

For example, the use of economics or ac- work together toward common goals, stu- mi 

counting students to study the continuous dents must have responsibility in propor- § © 

operation of the fraternity financial pro- tion to maturity and skill. An administra J '™ 

gram is an experience that benefits the tive framework which encourages and en- § “"! 

student. He would be dealing with a real sures common effort in the development of f° 

problem—complete with all the complica- the educational program should motivate the 

tions of human relationships—and would be students and faculty to creative workman- ho 

aiding the college community at the same _ ship and to higher intellectual goals. a 

a 

WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY INVITES A.P.G.A. MEMBERS TO , 

PRE-CONVENTION CONFERENCE - 

APGA members attending the Association’s National Convention in se 

Detroit April 14—18 are invited to come a day early for the Pre-Convention Fr: 

Conference April 13 at Wayne State University. for 

The Conference’s theme “New Directions in Guidance” will be dis- 19! 

cussed by APGA President Clifford Froehlich at the one o’clock luncheon pre 

in the University’s Student Center. Also on the luncheon program is a vis 

preview of the APGA Convention by Stewart Hulslander, Program Co 

Coordinator. Mi 

“Guidance—A Team Approach” and “The Influence of Ego Psychology “ 

on the Guidance Movement” will be discussed in the morning session of ™ 

the Conference by, respectively, Francis C. Rosecrance, Dean of the Col- wes 

lege of Education, Wayne State University, and Mildred Peters, Depart- wo! 

ment of Guidance and Counseling, Wayne State University. These two fell 

talks will be followed by discussions groups. job 

Registration for this Pre-Convention Conference will be at the Detroit a sl 

Institute of Arts from 9:00 to 9:30 a.m. The Conference is being spon- if 

sored by the Wayne State University Department of Guidance and Coun- ahd 

seling in cooperation with: Division of Guidance and Placement, Detroit firs 

Public Schools; Division of Student Personnel, Wayne State University; 7 
Secondary School Improvement Committee, Metropolitan Detroit Bureau 

of Cooperative School Studies; and Employment Service Division, Michi- Vv 

gan Employment Security Commission. Bur 

Min 
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In-Service Training 





BARBARA KIRK, Editor 


A Business Fellowship 
VIVIAN H. HEWER 


| a VOCATIONAL counselor must have a 
realistic understanding of employment 
requirements, yet current training programs 
for counselors in universities very often 
make little provision for this part of a 
counselor’s training. Job responsibilities 
in many of the professions, such as medi- 
cine, education, and dentistry are fairly well 
standardized and easily comprehended. For 
the graduate in business administration, 
however, the variety of available employ- 
ment and avenues of promotion are fre- 
quently not clearly understood by coun- 
selors. 

It was for this reason that I was particu- 
larly pleased to have received a fellowship 
awarded through the Foundation on Eco- 
nomic Education, Irvington-on-Hudson, 
New York, with the Bank of America in San 
Francisco. The Fellowship was awarded 
for a six week period during the summer of 
1956 and the cooperating industry made 
provision for expenses incurred during the 
visit. Since the Director of the Student 
Counseling Bureau at the University of 
Minnesota encourages the counselors to 
participate in activities which will enrich 
their backgrounds, I encountered no prob- 
lems in arranging to take time from my 
work. Should other student personnel 
workers in colleges be interested in these 
fellowships, it would seem time from their 
jobs could be arranged through the use of 
a short leave of absence or vacation time. 

I had hoped to accomplish three objec- 
tives when I applied for this fellowship; the 
first was to observe opportunities for college 
graduates in banking so as to understand 
the lines of promotion, in-service training, 


Vivian H. Hewer is with the Student Counseling 
Bureau at the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 
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salary levels, and the kind of academic edu- 
cation desired for this employment; the 
second, to gain an understanding of the 
over-all functions and operations of a bank; 
and the third, to learn something of the 
general economy of California because of 
the heavy migration into this area. Obvi- 
ously, since a bank is completely involved 
in the economy of a community and the 
Bank of America in the total state, the latter 
objective was particularly well fulfilled, and 
the other two very satisfactorily so. 

During my stay at the Bank I was as- 
signed to the Director of Staff Training. 
Although the majority of my time was spent 
in the Personnel Department, during the 
second week of my stay I was assigned to a 
branch. While at the branch, I was given 
an opportunity to observe the work of sav- 
ings and commercial tellers, check sorting 
operators, bookkeepers, and lending officers. 
These are key jobs within the operation of 
a bank and, except for lending officers, are 
frequently considered entry jobs. There 
are nearly 600 branches of Bank of America 
in California and the operation I observed 
was considered typical. 

The administrative or staff operations of 
the bank are located in the headquarters 
office in San Francisco, and it was here that 
I observed the major divisions of the Per- 
sonnel Department. For example, I spent 
one week in Employment, observing inter- 
views, which were directed largely at filling 
entry jobs, and the testing program, which 
was for beginning clerical jobs. In the Job 
Classification Division descriptions of all 
jobs within the Bank are written. These 
are a basis for establishing salary levels and 
for job evaluation. It was here that I got 
the clearest view of the over-all organization 
of the Bank and the educational and skill 
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levels required for the various jobs. Salary, through job specifications. In all of these 
Merit Rating and Employee Benefits were departments the supervisor explained the L 
other major operating divisions of the Per- functions to me, allowed me to observe jobs 
sonnel Department where I spent time. where this was feasible, and encouraged me | — 
There are also individuals who carry re- ‘© inquire freely about those things I did 
sponsibilities somewhat similar to those of not understand. ; 
counselors. They are assigned to and visit The total experience was extremely valu- 
various branches within the state, and al] able to me. In listing my objectives, I have 
employees are given an opportunity to dis- already referred to the kinds of information 
cuss with them any problems they might ! had hoped to find and did find, and the | 7 
have with regard to job responsibility or US¢ of such information in vocational coun- I 
personnel difficulties. The Research Divi- s¢ling probably needs little explanation. | poi 
sion of the Personnel section is concerned The fellowship, however, did more for me ] wit 
with a variety of problems, such as, em- in that it not only provided a change from J hat 
ployee attitudes toward the Bank, attitudes the routine of counseling and was a refresh- | tw 
of retired persons, testing evaluation, and 18 €Xperience, but it also stimulated me to . 
employee turnover. inquire with more sophistication into simi- a 
In order to give me a broader view of the lor industry in way own avon. ‘Oder whe N 
total functioning of the Bank, I spent time "’*Y be innerented may with wate ete vom dat 
in the Bond-Investment Division, the Inter- the Foundation = snene Renee, & i, 
: f : Irvington-on-Hudson, New York, about the 1 
national Banking Department, the Time- availability of these fellowships. I feel } yr; 
plan Loans, and the Controllers Office. Al- deeply indebted to the Bank of America for 
though there were major administrative di- the opportunity they extended me to par- 
visions that I did not visit, I was given a ticipate in the fellowship, and for their 
clear understanding of their functions gracious cordiality while I was there. 
Tes 
[ 
Inv 
INSTITUTE IN SURVEY RESEARCH TECHNIQUES OFFERED THIS Inv 
SUMMER — 
The Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan will hold 
its Annual Summer Institute in Survey Research Techniques for the tenth = 
consecutive year. The regular session of the Institute will be held from 
July 22 to August 17 with an introductory session from June 24 to July 19. 08 
During the regular session three courses will be offered which can be . 
elected for graduate credit: Workshop in Survey Research Techniques, 
Methods of Sampling in Survey Research, Survey Research Methods. S.E. 
The courses given in the introductory session are Introduction to Survey 3 
Research, and Analysis of Survey Data. , ; 
This special program is designed to illustrate the theory and application . 
of survey research to such fields as psychology, sociology, business and Inve 
human relations, public health, political behavior etc. and to meet some T 
of the educational needs of those working in these fields. For further in- Hos 
formation write to the Survey Research Center, University of Michigan, -_ 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. . 
the 
0 te 
on | 
witl 
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Letters 





from our readers 


A Postscript to "Tests and ‘Tests’ " 


To the Editor: 

In a recent copy of this Journal, the writer 
pointed out that popular press “tests” are probably 
without any value whatever and may actually be 
harmful. The paper presented validity data on 
two such instruments. 

More recently in another psychology class the 
writer had the opportunity to accumulate addi- 
tional data on the same and additional tests. 

Most interesting are the test-retest reliability 
data given in Taste 1. Although there were but 
ten cases, the results are at least suggestive. 

TABLE 2 presents some results related to validity, 
which underscores these pseudo-tests’ lack of value. 











TABLE | 
Test-retest after 21 days 
N-10 
Rho 
Test of Horse Sense (Practical Information) 

[3] 0.44 
Inventory of Intelligence [2] 0.58 
Inventory of Rejection [/] 0.80* 

TABLE 2 
Some comparisons between selected tests and “tests” 
Variables N Rho 
Short Employment Test [5] and Inven- 
tory of Intelligence (Verbal) 27 —0.40 
7 “s (Numerical) 27 0.08 
7 i (Clerical) $1 0.06 
S.E.T. (Verbal) and Test of Horse Sense 27 0.29 

” (Numerical) ” . a 27 —0.10 

" (Clerical) rs “ “ 0.52 
Inventory of Intelligence and Horse 

Sense 27 —0.002 
Inventory of Intelligence and Bell [4] 

Total 27 —0.25 
Horse Sense and Bell Total 28 0.18 
Inventory of Rejection and Bell Total 26 —0.22 





* The size of this coefficient is misleading since 
the scores on the first administration ranged from 
0 to 9 with six zeros (ties in rank); and the scores 
on the second administration ranged from 0 to 12 
with six threes (ties in rank). 
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Mental Health in the Deep South 


To the Editor: 

In 1952 the taxpayers of Ascension Parish, under 
the leadership of Dr. Penn St. Amant, voted a half 
mill tax for mental health. (It is believed that 
this is the only rural area with such a tax.) 

Dr. Paul Young, head of the psychology depart- 
ment of Louisiana State University, was hired to 
make a survey of the problem and to serve as con- 
sultant planner. He not only made plans but also 
worked to ready parents, teachers and children for 
a mental health program. It was determined that 
the mental health program should be anchored with 
some other public organization, and the schools 
were chosen as the place to start. A director for 
the mental health program was hired—one who had 
an educational background as well as the quali- 
fications to do mental health work. The program 
was planned to meet the needs of the general public 
as well as the schools. Office hours were kept one 
day a week for the purpose of serving the public; 
the other four days were spent working in the 
schools. 

The schools of Ascension Parish were aware of 
the need of a mental health program and proved 
this by immediately offering many new personal 
services to students. This mental health program 
has been primarily a preventive program in the 
schools and has for its objective the adjustment 
of the individual. Since guidance has these same 
objectives, the term guidance was used in the schools 
instead of mental health. Before school in Septem- 
ber, a guidance clinic was held for the principals 
and teachers from lower elementary, upper elemen- 
tary and high school. The State Supervisor of 
Mental Health Education and the State Supervi- 
sor of Guidance made the clinic a practical learn- 
ing situation where feasible goals were outlined 
in detail. 

The teachers who attended the clinic actually 


served as mental health directors or guidance 
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counselors in the schoois at three levels. Some of 
the services offered in the different schools were: 
(a) personality classes (sixth grade level), (b) test- 
ing programs, (c) individual inventory files, (d) 
counseling services, (e) evaluation of reading levels 
and change of textbooks, (f) guidance bulletin 
boards, and (g) the formation of a parish-wide 
guidance association. 

Probably the greatest value of ticing the mental 
health program in with the school has been 
achieved with parents who were disturbed about 
children whom they did not understand; this was 
particularly true when parents were overambitious 
or overprotective. The interaction of the parents 
and the school resulted in a better understanding 
of the child by parent and teachers. Teachers also 
detected some seriously disturbed children, who were 
referred to institutions. 

Three current projects under the mental health 
program are the choice of criteria for a mental 
health award for graduates, the formation of spe- 
cial classes for the mentally retarded, and the or- 
ganization of a local chapter of the Mental Health 
Association. 

The next step probably should be in the direc- 
tion of securing matching funds from some agency 
so that therapy may be done at the local level. 
The people of Ascension Parish were ready for a 
mental health program, they have used the services 
offered and would welcome more services. 

Perry L. Davis 

Director of Mental Health 
Ascension Parish 
Donaldson, Louisiana 


Counselor's Ten Commandments 


To the Editor: 

This summer while teaching a course in Tech- 
niques of Counseling I became more and more 
aware of the need for a short summary of the 
To this end 


professional counselor’s philosophy. 
I wrote the following “Ten Commandments:’ 

1. Thou Shalt Be Humane. 

2. Thou Shalt Keep an Open Mind. 

3. Thou Shalt Not Operate Alone but Shalt Strive 
to Bring Other Colleagues into the Guidance 
Program. 

4. Thou Shalt Strive to Know and Understand 
Others and Help Them Understand Themselves 
and Their Environment. 

5. Thou Shalt Be Acquainted with Various Fields 
of Endeavor and the Community Resources at Thy 
Disposal. 

6. Thou Shalt Be Patient and Willing to Aid in 
Professional Growth of Colleagues. 

7. Thou Shalt Keep Personal Information Con- 
fidental but Shalt Aid Colleagues in Gaining Infor- 
mation Which Will Aid Them in Their Positions. 

8. Thou Shalt Keep Thy Own Personal Values 
and Opinions Out of Counseling Relationships 

9. Thou Shalt Recognize Thy Own Limitations 
and Thereby Make Referrals Whenever Someone 
Else Might Be of Greater Assistance. 

10. Thou Shalt Be Free of Prejudices and Willing 
to Work Professionally with Any Regardless of 
Race, Creed, or Color. 

JoserH W. Ho tts 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana. 


REPRINTS OF MULTI-FACTOR SERIES 


The Multi-Factor Series consisting of the eight articles on as many tests 
and the introductory and a summary article by Dr. Super will be made 
available in a separately bound booklet. Orders for the booklet will be 
accepted now. Single copies $1.00 each; orders of 10 or more at a discount 


of 10 per cent plus mailing.—Ed. 
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From the Executive Secretary... 





HIS Is budget time. Like most families, 

the APGA family has persistent and 
nagging financial problems. I believe you 
should know the realities of the situation. 

Financial History. During its first year, 
the Association was able to build up a sur- 
plus through holding down operations and 
services. The decision to carry on a mini- 
mum operation was wise at the time, but 
the practice could not continue because the 
Association would, of course, have deterio- 
rated. For the next two years, the budget 
ran in the red; the reserves were drawn 
upon and reduced to $14,000.00. Last year 
we were determined to end up in the black, 
and we did. This year we are equally de- 
termined, and with good fortune we will 
succeed. 

Present Financial Status. Let me tell 
you how serious is APGA’s financial status. 
The best illustration is our situation on 
May 1, 1956. True, we got through the 
year without dipping into the reserves, but 
we had nothing to carry over into the next 
year. In order for us to meet the May | 
bills, the 1956 Convention had to advance 
$3,500.00. This is a sad way to begin a 
new fiscal year. 

A further description of the current 
financial status is this: the reserves of APGA 
would carry the Association for only two 
months. When you consider that it is 
sound financial practice for a_head-of- 
family to have a year’s income in reserve, 
the seriousness of APGA’s financial posi- 
tion is apparent. 

Current Financial Conditions. 

No. | fact, as in any family today, is that 
costs are rising. The Journal, for example, 
has had two rate increases in paper or print- 
ing in as many years. Practically all sup- 
plies and services cost more than they did 
two years ago. 

No. 2 fact is also similar to family events. 
When new members enter the family, costs 
rise. APGA’s increase in membership and 
accelerated professional activities are both 
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vital to a strong, vigorous professional so- 
ciety. However, they both cost money. 

Practices Affecting Finances. As we be- 
come more mature, we are becoming more 
substantial in ways other than financial. 
These practices we think are sound and 
are building a strong organization: 

1. The staff is kept to a minimum but the 
minimum is a group of very capable, de- 
voted people. 

2. Salaries are being raised to keep and 
attract the best. Last year the staff was 
cut and salaries were raised to approach a 
little closer to current salary standards. 
Several still are not up to the proper point. 
This year, with increased demands, it has 
been necessary to increase the staff slightly. 
That it is less expensive to have better paid, 
capable people has been proved in several 
cost comparisons we have made. 

3. We are introducing better equipment 
as rapidly as possible—and this is mighty 
slow. The savings through proper equip- 
ment are illustrated by these two events: 
(a) In producing the Directory of Members, 
our ownership of an electric typewriter 
saved $175.00; (b) an automatic sealing and 
postal meter machine reduced the cost of 
mailing election ballots by about $75.00. 

The Future. This has been a brief view 
of the APGA family finances. We are a 
great, professional association, highly re- 
spected and looked to by many parts of our 
society for leadership. Although we receive 
help for our professional work, nevertheless 
we cannot expect outside help for our 
housekeeping. This we have to do our- 
selves. While other professional societies 
have raised their dues—some several times 
—during the past four years, APGA has not. 
Now we are at the point of extreme need. 
To face our responsibilities of the future 
squarely, we—our Association—need: (1) 
A larger operating budget; and (2) Reserves 
commensurate with our financial obliga- 
tions.—ARTHUR A. HITCHCOCK 
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notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


Long Beach, Florida 


The Long Beach Personnel and Guidance 
Association proudly reports “We have more 
members than ever before.” 

Emphasis in recent Long Beach meetings 
has been on keeping members abreast of 
current developments in the field. Febru- 
ary’s dinner meeting was organized around 
“Keeping up with New Materials” and fea- 
tured a review by Louis Stacker of a new 
guidance book, a tape recording from the 
University of Texas series “The Emotion- 
ally Disturbed Child” presented by Jack 
Matlock, and a film on vandalism presented 
by Clifford Liljekvist. In March Earl 
Carnes, Chairman of the department of 
guidance of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, spoke on recent research in guidance 
with emphasis on specific developments in 
the local area. 





Northeastern Ohio 


The Northeastern Ohio Vocational Guid- 
ance Association had the opportunity to 
study one of the nation’s biggest industries 
February 28 when they visited the American 
Gas Association’s laboratory. They were 
the dinner guests of the East Ohio Gas 
Company. NEOVGA was represented by 
Helen Randall, Executive Secretary, Occu- 
pational Planning Committee, Cleveland 
Welfare Federation, on a panel discussing 
“Challenge to Women in the Professions” 
at Western Reserve University. 


District of Columbia 


“Reading Improvement and Related 
Abilities” was the topic at a recent National 
Capital Area Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation discussion. The four panelists 
brought together the experience gained by 
one in working with children, by another 
in teaching college probation students, by 
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one in teaching average adult readers how 
to increase their speed, and by an optome. 
trist. Eva Mahoney, Director of the Read- 
ing Clinic at Georgetown University, said 
the children referred to the clinic fall into 


four categories: (1) children with poor 
language background; (2) visual inadequa. 
cies as a cause of reading difficulties; (3) 
emotional problems producing reading 
problems; (4) children in need of a par. 
ticular kind of instruction, e.g., auditory 
instruction. 

Over 800 probational students with poor 
high school records are referred to George 
Weigand’s courses at Maryland University. 
His program, he told the group, empha- 
sizes skills and retention rather than speed 
of reading. The students are taught how 
to handle lectures, the importance of re. 
view and recitation, the difference between 
reading and study. 

Edmund Fulker, Director of HQ, USAF 
Reading Improvement Laboratory, helps 
top ranking officers and civilians acquire 
speed—those in his class average four hours 
daily reading on their jobs. 

Robert Kraskin, the optometrist, pointed 
out that people with 20/20 acuity do not 
necessarily have good vision for near-point 
work. The usual Snellen chart examina- 
tion may miss up to 85 per cent of school 
children with such near-point vision prob- 
lems. Dr. Kraskin cited a study made in 
Texas which found that 80 per cent of the 
fifth grade students had visual difficulties, 
many of which could only be detected with 
a more rigid test than the Snellen. 





Correction: In the article on “Fellowships, 
Scholarships, and Assistantships for Guid- 
ance and Personnel Graduate Training” by 
George D. Changaris, January issue, VA 
Traineeships at the University of Minnesota 
(p. 320) are listed as $3,670 half time and 





$5,400 full time. Both figures are full-time 
equivalents and depend upon the year of 
graduate work of the student in the program. 
The work load averages one-half time. 
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Books Reviewed 





reviews of recent publications . . . by various authors 


THE TEACHER AS A GUIDANCE WORKER, 
by Ira J. Gordon. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1956. xi + 350 pp. 


His Is MORE of a handbook on the sub-title 

“Human Development Concepts and 
Their Application in the Classroom” than 
a detailed discussion of the teacher’s role as 
a guidance worker. The survey character- 
istic of the book is emphasized by the au- 
thor’s statement, “This book is organized to 
be used in conjunction with actual first- 
hand experience in observing a child in a 
group setting through at least one semester’s 
time” (p. 11). This reviewer counted fifty- 
four listings on various topics. These list- 
ings, together with carefully interwoven 
quotes from numerous sources, give the book 
all the earmarks of a handbook format. 

The many listings and questions, illus- 
trative rather than exhaustive, should pro- 
voke the reader’s thinking. Through these 
questions, the author again and again em- 
phasizes the need for the teacher to study 
students. 

The human development concepts and 
the principles involved in the use of guid- 
ance techniques are basic and global. Speci- 
ficity for both is gained through such ques- 
tions as those concerning cumulative rec- 
ords: “What information have they 
(school personnel) considered it significant 
to record? What grading systems have been 
used? What remarks about youngsters are 
included?” (p. 111). 

The first section of this book is devoted 
to a cursory discussion of the meaning of 
guidance. This discussion is followed by 
a chapter on the scientific method to be used 
in studying students. It is difficult for this 
reviewer to believe that in eleven pages 
“The Meaning of Guidance,” “The Role of 
the Teacher,” “Guidance and Curriculum,” 
and “Teacher Qualifications for Guidance 
Work” can be treated adequately, thus, 
laying the foundation for the remainder of 
the book. 

Chapter 2 provides the reader an outline 
of the scientific approach to understanding 
human behavior. 
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Part II is divided into four chapters 
which are devoted to a discussion of human 
development concepts related to “The Child 
as a Growing Organism,” “Understanding 
Community Forces,” “Contribution of Peers 
to Self-Development,” and “The Child’s 
Self.” The author’s discussion of the 
growth and development of the child, al- 
though sketchily done, should accomplish 
two objectives. It should remind the 
reader that the physiological individuality 
of the child is a key factor in learning, and 
that the Wetzel Grid is a different way to 
indicate child growth trends. 

Understanding community forces is a 
miniature sociological treatise. It may 
serve to remind the reader of the complex 
milieu in which the pupil finds himself. 
This reviewer thinks chat the chapter con- 
tent will serve as a check list for a teacher 
in determining his understanding of the 
community forces impinging upon the 
pupil. A separate chapter highlights the 
relation of peers in the child’s community 
to the child’s self-development. 

“The Child’s Self” shifts from the self to 
principles of learning. Fourteen principles 
of learning are listed, but they receive a 
minimum of discussion. The brevity of 
the discussion on techniques of studying the 
child points up the danger of oversimplifi- 
cation. 

It is in Part III—“Implementation”—that 
the author devotes three chapters to a dis- 
cussion of the teacher as a guidance worker 
in the “several key roles” of group worker 
(chap. 7), as an individual counselor (chap. 
8), and as an action researcher (chap. 9). 
The chapter “The Teacher as a Group 
Worker” is the best of the book. Perhaps 
it reflects the author’s more extensive ex- 
perience in this area. Here he discusses 
the nuances of the dynamic interaction 
within groups. Of particular help to the 
teacher will be the author’s presentation, 
“The Choice-Enabling Process” (pp. 228- 
231). 

Recognizing that “many professional 
counselors resist the notion of the teacher's 
functioning as a counselor” (p. 265), the 
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Based directly on the problems of 
youth today, Points for Decision offers 
material for discussion which will help 
llth or 12th grade students solve their 
problems. 


Points for Decision 
Harold J. Mahoney 


Chief, Bureau of Pupil Personnel 
and Special Education Services, 
Connecticut State Department of Education 


T. L. Engle 


Associale Professor of Psychology, 
Indiana University, Fort Wayne Center 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 


author proceeds to discuss his view that 
the teacher does function as a counselor. 

This reviewer agrees that the teacher is 
not ancillary in the counseling process. But 
to attribute to the already multiple role- 
playing teacher the role of counselor, does 
not, in its best professional sense, make it 
any more possible for the teacher to be a 
counselor than it does for the parent to be 
a medical doctor merely on the basis of 
administering an aspirin. 

The last chapter analyzes the teacher as 
an “action researcher.” This chapter 
should serve to stimulate the teacher to 
think through the possibilities of teacher 
research on guidance concerns within the 
classroom. 

If used as the author stated above, this 
book should be a definite aid to the teacher 
in his role as guidance worker. The reader 
should be alert to the sweeping coverage of 
many important topics with only the bare 
minimum of information. The readings 
at the end of each chapter are representa- 
tive of many excellent works which should 
be used to complete the discussion on the 
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many topics noted in this book.—HERMAN 
J]. Perers, Associate Professor of Education, 
The Ohio State University. 





<> 


Tue CoLiece Girt Looks AHEAD TO HER 
CAREER OPPORTUNITIES, by Marguerite 
Wykoff Zapoleon. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1956. 272 pp. $3.75. 


= BOOK presents an overview of occu- 


pational possibilities that a girl plan-f 


ning to attend college or one already in 
college, may well consider before making 
significant decisions. The principal fields 
of work of women college graduates are 
described in 13 of the 15 chapters of the 
book. The following chapter headings in- 
dicate the fields covered: Homemakers; 
Educators; Secretaries and other Clerical 


Workers; Medical and other Health Service Ff 


Workers; Musicians, Artists, Actresses and 
other Entertainers; Social and Religious 
Workers and Counselors; Home Econo- 
mists; Writers, Editors, Linguists, Librar- 
ians; Occupations in Business; Government 
Workers, Politicians and Lawyers; Social 
Scientists; Natural Scientists, Engineers and 
Architects; Occupations in Transportation, 
Broadcasting and Agriculture. Some of 
the smaller fields of work for college women 
are grouped on the basis of certain similari- 
ties such as the type of employer in the 
chapter on government or on the basis of 
duties and knowledge required as in the 
chapter devoted to social sciences. 

In each chapter devoted to the broad 
fields of work, the author first describes the 
distinguishing characteristics of the field. 
This is followed by a summarization of the 
talents required for successful performance 
in the area. Three additional sections re- 
late to how one should try out and prepare 
for the field of work as well as how to enter 
the field. Following this discussion for the 
broad areas of work as a whole, the main 
specific occupations found within each one 
are briefly described. An illustration in the 
chapter on “Educators” specific occupa- 
tions considered are the elementary and 
secondary school teacher, educators of ex- 
ceptional children, adult educators, physi- 
cal and health educators and recreation 
workers, college teachers, administrators, 
and other leaders in education and student 
personnel work. 
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. The first and last chapters of the book are 
lucation, 


voted, in the main to a general orienta- 
on to vocational planning and sugges- 
ons for choosing a vocation. Important 
ut brief sections in the last chapter on 
ooking Ahead” offer suggestions for re- 
ting an occupational choice to that of a 
usband’s occupation and to the other 
pical roles found in a woman’s life. 

The book is clearly written, carefully or- 
nized and comprehensive. The author, 
om her varied and rich years of experi- 
ce devoted to occupational activities of 
men, has presented a vast amount of cur- 
nt information about occupational op- 
rtunities for college girls. The book is 
ommended reading for all girls who wish 
enter college or those who are already 
ursuing a training program at the college 
vel. Parents of girls who plan a college 
eer likewise will profit from having 
wcess to this book. It should be in the 
brary of any high school or college coun- 
lor working with young women about to 
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college setting. Because of its compactness 
the book will be particularly valuable to a 
girl at the exploratory stage of planning a 
career. At the end of each chapter de- 
voted to a field of work there is a care- 
fully selected up-to-date listing of names 
and addresses of professional organizations 
from whom additional occupational infor- 
mation can be secured.—WILLA Norris, As- 
sistant Professor of Guidance, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 


Tue Osject RELATIONS TECHNIQUE, by 
Herbert Phillipson. Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1955. Pp. x + 224. 


T= BOOK introduces a new projective 
technique consisting of three series of 
four pictures and a blank card. Each of the 
series presents four object relations situa- 
tions: a one-person, two-person, three-per- 
son, and a group situation. The situations 
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Boone. mter college or with those already in a are varied in the three series in relation to 
Librar- 
Tnment 
Social 
ers and 
<r MULTIPLE COUNSELING 
ome of 
wom 
smilari A SMALL-GROUP DISCUSSION METHOD FOR PERSONAL GROWTH 
: ‘ by 
in_ the Helen Irene Driver, Ph.D. 
asis of with a foreword by 
in the Annette C. Washburne, M.D. 
This counseling method combines small-group discussion activity with individual counseling. 
: group checuss y ete ' 
" d Its success confirms research findings that a combination of group and individual counseling 
roa is more effective than either method by itself. 
bes the The value of MULTIPLE COUNSELING is shown by its wide-spread use in counselor- 
> field. training courses, high school and college guidance programs, correctional and therapeutic 
Seber | - 8 aoe P 
of the institutions, community health and welfare agencies. 
rmance ENDORSEMENTS 
ons re- “This book is exactly the kind of professional support “Anyone working with groups, or wishing to combine 
needed in furthering our work.” group discussion with either lectures or with indi- 
yrepare . 8. Bankston, Supervisor vidual counseling will find Dr. Driver's contribution 
t Mental Health Educatio: highly valuable and specifically helpful.” 
D enter Louisiana State Education Dept. Bulletin, American Institute 
for th 4 ri of Family Relations 
or ne “Tt has much to rec d it, esp lly from the “ 0, hentiienns tribution to the develo tof 
> main standpoint of that little understood procedure, small dna = held ~~ C —_ cates wane 
ch one one ane this _o- Dr. Driver has made a real ing and practicing will find this book useful as a text 
Ps h Harvey A. Helatecinen, Chief and as an aid in utilizing group approaches through- 
in the Occupational Information and Guidance out the coe —— Counseling Psychology 
ccupa- Penn State Dept. of Instruction Book Review, Dr. D. D Blockona 
y and “Many helpful suggestions for our future group proj- Clothbound, 280 pp., illustrative materials with de- 
of ex- ects.” , het scriptions of fifteen group projects including normal, 
Occupational Opportunities Service neurotic and psychotic subjects. 
physi- Ohio State University List price $5.00 
eation Order from your book store or direct from 
rators, MONONA PUBLICATIONS, 803 Moygara Rd., Madison 4, Wis. 
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reality content and reality context. Thus, 
the “A” series contains figures drawn in 
light charcoal shading “giving a quality of 
texture” like that of card VII of the Rors- 
chach and there is no definite setting in 
terms of objects of the physical world. 
There is little or no reality content other 
than human figures. The “B” series has 
human figures drawn in much darker shad- 
ing, still in charcoal to provide depth (Card 
IV and V of Rorschach). The figures are in 
conventional, but ambiguous, physical en- 
vironments, two of them being indoor and 
two outdoor situations. The “C” series con- 
sists of figures drawn in soft, light or me- 
dium line, more mature and lifelike, though 
still ambiguous. They are placed in con- 
ventional physical environments which are 
drawn with much detail and fullness and in 
color designed to “present a strong emo- 
tional challenge as with the colored cards 
in Rorschach.” The pictures and blank 
card are presented to the subject with the 
directions to look at each one and imagine 
what it might represent, to make up a story 
about it, etc., as with the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test. This is followed by an in- 
quiry covering four important points. 
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The author presents a rationale for the fp, 
technique, which differs in important re. T 
spects from Murray’s needs-press theory, andj w 
is derived from constructs developed par. 
ticularly by British psychoanalysts in the 
theories of unconscious object relations 
The major theortical hypothesis is that per- 
sonality dynamics derive from “the indi. 
vidual’s need to impose upon the persons 
and things of his external world those un. 
conscious relationships between himself and 
the figures of his internal world which have 
resulted from his early experience of the 
objects upon which he depended for the 
satisfaction of his primitive needs.” The 
point is made also that “personality dynam. 
ics in terms of object relations are reflected 
in the processes of perception.” 

The book includes one lengthy, detailed 
case study, analyzed and interpreted by the 
author and six briefer case illustrations. 
Normative data on a sample of 50 psychi- 
atric out-patients and 40 normal adolescent 
girls is presented. The publishers state that 
the pictures used in this technique are par. 
ticularly suitable for the use of “experienced 
psychologists working outside the clinical 
field, in social research and in personnel 
selection in industry and elsewhere.” This 
opinion is based on the author’s experience 
with the test over a period of five years. 
Unfortunately, the data presented while 
highly interested and pertinent for the clini 
cal worker does not bear on the possibilitie 
in the fields of personnel selection and guid- 
ance. This is not to say that there may not 
be potentialities in that direction. 

The strength of the Object Relations 
Technique lies in the fact that it was con- 
structed to conform to a carefully stated 
theoretical rationale of a rather precise na 
ture. Since this rationale is essentially af 
psycho-analytic one—the  psychoanalytic# 
theory of unconscious object relations—it 
offers the possibility, like the Blacky Test, 
of another means of verifying or testing out 
psychoanalytical concepts. Research along 
such lines as, for example, the prediction off ¢. 
transference phenomena for individuals,peopl 
and of interpersonal relationships, couldfhe pe 
well utilize these pictures. Whether theypege t 
would, however, be any more useful in theft T 
fields of personnel selection and guidances wel 
than other projective techniques must awaitfiwelt 
further research and accumulation of dataj 3. 
with this method in suitable contexts.jvord 
SamMuEL B. KutasH, VA Hospital, Eas 
Orange, New Jersey. 
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> for thi ExpaNpING RESOURCES FOR COLLEGE 
rtant te} TgacHiNG, edited by Charles G. Dobbins. 
eory, andi Washington, D. C.: American Council 
ee Par} on Education, 1956. ix + 140 pp. $1.50. 
e 
relations, 
RESOURCES FOR COLLEGE 


that per-§ ( xpaNvING 
the = indi- TEACHING reports on a conference on 
| person imllege teaching sponsored by the Ameri- 
hose un-fian Council on Education. It deals with 
nself andi ihe problem of finding more ways of re- 
‘ich havefiquiting, conserving and utilizing United 
e of theBiates resources in college teaching. 

for the’ In America we are experiencing shortages 
"Thelin many categories of specialized personnel. 
j dynam-§i(ollege teachers are one of these. Coun- 
reflected ivlor-trainers, for instance, are in short 
upply. 

The problem of recruitment is a prob- 
em of many facets—people to teach in 
graduate schools, professional and technical 
thools, liberal arts colleges, and junior 
olleges. Half the colleges are doing little 
x no planning to meet teacher shortages. 
This is in spite of the fact that the problem 
snot a temporary but a long range one 
lue to extend 10 to 15 years. 

The recommendations from the confer- 
nce make the most worth while reading ir 
his book, which also includes a profusion 
f irrevelancies and marginalia reported by 
mbers of the conference that could well 
ve been edited out. In fact, their in- 
lusion only lends in distracting the reader 
om the contribution the volume does 
make. 

Some of the major ideas are summarized 
8 follows: 
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1. Colleges are in competition for sci- 
mtific personnel and can’t sit back and 
uke what is left. They have to get “into 
he competition.” That college teachers, 
y their attitudes toward their profession, 
ind by upgrading it financially and other- 
vise, can play a major role in solving the 
need for superior teachers. 

There is need to identify the young 
people who have the “intellectual capacity, 
¢ personality, and the character” for col- 
ege teaching and to encourage them to try 
| The report urged that the limitations 
well as the challenge of the profession be 
st awaittwelt upon. 

of dataj 3. “Recruitment” seems to be a dirty 
ntexts.-Wword among teachers and “this attitude of 
1, Easifonstraint” must be changed if teaching is 
0 compete successfully for talent. 
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4. One way to get teachers is to break 
down the barriers keeping women from uni- 
versity and college teaching. 

5. Teaching assistants on both under- 
graduate levels and graduate levels are a 
good recruitment potential. 

6. Such factors as slow promotion due to 
arbitrary quotas of full professors, heavy 
demands for publication and lack of secre- 
tarial help and office space were seen as 
discouraging prospects. 

7. A chief handicap to recruiting col- 
lege teachers was the realization of the 
bright people involved that they could 
earn much more by doing other things. 
This is a hard thing to beat in our culture. 

Some ways of holding present faculties 
are suggested in a concluding portion of 
the book. They are the usual ways AAUP 
committees have urged upon administra- 
tion for years. 

The conclusions of the book might serve 
as good focal points for faculty discussion 
in colleges. The stress on “recruitment” 
will make counselors sit up and take notice. 
—WILLIAM D. WILKINs, Professor of Educa- 
tion, New York University 
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New Members of A.P.G.A. 


The following is a list! of new members 
who have joined the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association between October 
5, 1956 and January 31, 1957. 


A 


ALcock, gg 4 : Dir Guid, Greenwood Jr HS, Clarks- 
villle, Tenn. 

APPuUHN, (eer ’ 5615 Morningside Dr, Houston, Tex. 
Pers Testing Couns, Houston. 3 

Assury, Lucy A_ Rte 17, Knoxville, Tenn. Guid Dir & 
Tchr of History. 3 

ASHENBRENNER, ALBERT J Calif St Polytechnic Coll, 
Kellogg Campus, Pomona, Calif. Guid Officer. ~~ 


Avucustinz, Epwarp T 14 Jerome Rd, Syosset, 
Guid Couns. 3,5 
B 
Bacay, Geratpine 375 Valley La, Greenwood, Ind. 
Dean Girls, North Central HS. 3 


Batwrnskxi, Ricnarp P 216 W Grove St, Midland, Mich. 
Tchr Soc Studies, Midland Pub Sch. 

Barxiace, Jean K 3101 S Wabash, Chicago 16, IIl. 
Psychomet, Ill Inst of Tech. 3 

Baron, Morton Guid Couns, New Rochelle HS, New 
Rochelle, NY. 3 

Barrett, ANpREw D PO Box 64, Jefferson, Wis. Clin 
Psychol & Sch Psychomet, Elkhorn. DAP 

Bartiett, CuHarntes W Holden Country Club, Holden, 
Mass. Guid Dir, Washusett Reg HS. 3 

BarTLett, Hersert F 657 Dewey St, W Springfield, 


Mass. Asst Dir Guid Serv, Sch Dept, W Springfield. 3 
BartLett, Lez F, Jr. 16 Calumet Ave, Worcester 6, 
Mass. 


Basey, Mae Bos 32, Tuskegee Inst, Ala. DAP 

Beacn, Guy P RFD 2, Wallingford, Conn. Pers Asst, 
Stanley Tools. 3 

Beart, Warne T 232 E 60th, Savannah, Ga. 
Savannah HS. DAP 

Beatty, Lonrarwe A Miller HS, 2322 DuBois, Detroit 
7, Mich. Couns. 3 

Beit, Jean R_ 27770 Lake Shore Blvd, Euclid 23, Ohio. 
Guid Couns, Euclid Bd Educ. DAP 

Betumcer, KennetH A 538 N Franklin, 
Mich. Tchr Couns, Dearborn Bd Educ. 3 

Benson, Exvrasetu R a Box 141, Tuskegee Inst, Ala. 
Asst Dean Women. 

BercMan, Greorce R “sso Norwood St, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Grad Stu. 3 

Bercouist, THeEtMa 410 E 5th Ave, Mitchell, So. Dak. 
Dir Guid & Test, Instr. English & Latin. DAP 

Bernatz, Bernice Asst Dean Women, State Coll, West 
Chester, Pa. DAP 

Berrnyuitt, H L Couns, Greenville HS, Greenville, Miss. 
DAP 


Couns, 


Dearborn, 


Bremer, Ricuarp L Guid Couns, Townville Cons Sch, 
Townville, Pa. 

Bitts, Jonn E 612 Park La, Billings, 
& Couns, Billings Sr HS. 3,5 

Biaser, Josern T. RD 2, Schoharis, NY. Guid Couns, 
Duanesburg Centr Sch. 3 

Buake, SHersunne Guid Coord, Converse City HS, 
Douglas, Wyo. 

— DD _ Guid Dir, Tom River Sch, Tom River, 

Bonp, Patricira J 3540 N Meridian, 302, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Grad Stu, Purdue Univ. 3 

Borcuarpt, Gorpvon C 2800 W Wright St, Milwaukee 
10, Wis. Dir of Admin, Spencerian Coll. 3 


Mont. Guid Dir 


1 Style and abbreviations used in this listing were taken 
from the 1956 Directory of Members. 
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Boucner, Gres W 469 Palm Ave, Martinez, Calif. Guid 
Couns, Alhambra Union HS. 3 

Boucuton, Heren M 5957 Roseland, So Gate Hgt, 
Monroe, Mich. Tchr Couns, Monroe HS. 3 

Bowers, Rosemary E Lincoln Ave Residence, Urbana, 









Ill. Hd Resident, Univ Ill. 3 A 
Bowensox, Bruce K Guid Couns, Luana Cons Sch § Coa 
Luana, Iowa. 3,5 Te 
Boyer, FLorENcE M Paulsboro HS, Paulsboro, NJ. Dap § Com 
Borie, M Dorotny 523 Woodside Rd, Berwyn, Pa. Asst Ce 
Dean, Div Nursing, Villanova Univ. AP Com 
BrackEN, Joun R_ Dean Boys, Clairton HS, Clairton, § Cou 
Pa. DAP Cc 
BrecMan, Morton H 73-09 225th St, Glen Oaks, Li, § [n: 
NY. 3 30 
BRENNAN, ErmeEN F 1203 Fenwood Dr, Valley Stream, § [0™ 
NY. Coord of Pupil Pers. Serv & Chmn of Guid. 3 Gt 
Brewer, ELEANOR M 30790 Clark Ave, New Haven, § N17 
Mich. Tchr Couns. 5 Ut 
Brown, Mmam 167 W Main St, Wilmington, Ohio, § 0x 
Tchr Couns, Wilmington HS. 3 Pa. 
Brown, Paut L_ Asst Dir Admin, Admis Office, Alfred J “00% 
Univ, Alfred, NY. DAP Coop 
Bruicx, Mary M R_ 13161 Burbank Blvd, Van Nuys, © 
Calif. Placement Coord, LA Valley Jr HS, Los An _ 
geles. u 
Bucknerster, Harry E 157 Oaklee Village, Baltimore §§ US! 
29, Md. Guid Couns. DAP Va. 
Burack, Marvin 9519 S Sangamon, Chicago 43, Il § %2z1 
Supv, Bur Couns Serv, Chicago Bd Educ. 3 Cal 
BurpeTTE, Ropert E 30 Sidney St, East Haven 12, § Ow 
Conn. Couns, Science Tchr, East Haven HS. 3 Cor 
Bunce, SisteR M Manjorre 3107 Lexington Rd, Louis- 
ville 6, Ky. Instr Educ Couns, Ursuline Coll. 1 
Burcess, Mantua S _ Tchr of Educ, Reinhardt Coll, 
Waleska, Ga. DAP DAUG! 
Burroveus, E W, Jr 2013 Rose La, Broomall, Pa. Tech ™ of 
Asst, Atlantic Refining Co. 3 Col! 
Burum, KENNETH P 2234 Marine St, Boulder, Colo § Davis 
Stu, Univ Colo. Tch 
BuTLeR, Broapus N 6097 Scotten, Detroit 10, Mich §avzs. 
Academic Couns, Instr, Wayne Univ. Cali 
De Fe 
Tch 
Cc DEHN} 
NI 
CaLpWELL, Maurice R_ 1026 N Meade, Colorado Spring, § Dz Jo 
Colo. Asst Civil Serv Examiner-in-charge. 3A Mo. 
CALLAHAN, RutH T 1020 Admin Bldg, Univ Mich, Am@ Dist. 
Arbor, Mich. Admin Asst, Office Stu Affairs, Univ § De Jo 
Mich. 1 27, 
Carvin, Epwixn E 3551 Shade Rd, Akron 13, Ohio § Deter 
Guid Couns, Wadsworth Central HS. 3 Mat! 
Camp, Dotpn Pres, Southern State Coll, Magnolia, Ark §Detve 
DAP Mick 
CaMPBELL, MARLENE Box 69, Rogers Center, Indiam§ De Ro 
Univ, Bloomington, Ind. Stu, Indiana Univ. DAP Coor 
Carney, Mervin E 335 Lakeview Blvd, Erie, Pa. Ast§De W: 
Guid, Gannon Coll. DAP Pers 
CarrPENTER, Jonn E 326 Brookline St, Hawthorne, NY.§Dmcxa 
Tchr Couns, Armonk Public Sch. 3,5 Grad 
Carver, Rev Everett I 1001 Lawrence St, Houston §§Dmrax 
Tex. Prof in Bible & Test Admin, Gulf Coast Bibk§ NY. 
Coll. DAP Dretsc: 
CasHpoLiar, Rosert M Mercer Rd, Butler, Pa. Guiif Emp! 
Couns, Butler Joint Sch. 5 Dosric 
Cass, Dat H_ 1044 13th St, Boulder, Colo. Grad Stuf Psycl 
Univ Colo. 3 RMID 
Cuamin, Lucie J 2159 California St, San Francisco§ Dir c 
15, Calif. Tchr, Burlingame HS. DouGHE 
CHanpteR, J Kino III 253 Piedmont Ave. Cincinnatg 10, 
19, Ohio. Guid Worker & Classroom Tchr. 3 3 
Cuastain, Ausry F 724 N Robertson, Springfield, MojDowne: 
Couns Tchr, Springfield Centr HS. DAP BC, 
CueatHaM, ANNE S_ Dean Stus, Albany State Drake, 
Albany, Ga. DAP Couns 
Cunust, Cunist A Prin, Leavenworth Jr HS, 3rd & ConpDucan, 
gress, Leavenworth, Kans. DAP Sr Co 
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ley Stream, 
f Guid. 3 
ew Haven, 
ston, Ohio. 
fice, Alfred 


Van Nuys, 
}, Los Ap 
, Baltimore 
» 43, I 
Haven 12, 
3 
Ra, Louis- 
i. 1 
hardt Coll, 
Pa. Tech 
Ider, Colo 


10, Mich. 


do Spring, 
3A 
Mich, Ano 
fairs, Univ 
13, Ohio. 
molia, Ark 
er, Indian 
. DAP 

, Pa. Asst 
horne, NY. 


Houston §, 
Soast Bible 


Pa. Guid 
Grad Sty, 
Francisco, 
Chactans) 

3 

gfield, M 

State 


3rd & Com 


Drake, DonaLp P 


12-20 34th Ave, Ravenswood 6, 


APHRODITE 


—, 

NY. 

Crank, Marncuenite A 90 Arapahoe Ave, Boulder, Colo. 
Stu, Univ Colo. 3 

Erma Dir Guid, Dobbs Ferry HS, Dobbs 
Ferry, NY. 3 

Curron, Smas W Box 102, Northern State Tchr Coll, 
Aberdeen, S Dak. Asst Prof Psych. 4 

Ciure, Peter V 1417 W Street, Sacramento, Calif. 
Activities Adviser, Sacramento State Coll. DAP 

Coan, Max B 715 Laguna Dr, Walled —_ Mich. Dir 
Testing & Guid, Lawrence Inst of Tech. 

Couen, LEON 3486 Woodward St, A eo NY. Guid 
Couns, Elem Sch, Long Beach City Sch Dist. 5 

Conn, Ben RR 3, Bloomington, Ind. Couns & Stu. DAP 

Coz, Raymonp B 2607 Treelane Ave, Arcardia, Calif. 
Couns, El Monte HS. 3 

Conaway, Heten H Dir Guid & Couns, Mt Pleasant HS, 
301 S Fancher St, Mt Pleasant, Mich. 3 

Connors, Ratpn P 1010 Bellmore Rd, N Bellmore, NY. 
Guid Couns, Central HS Dist. 3,5 

ConrrerRAs, Cantos A 663 N University Ave, Provo, 
Utah. Grad Stu, Brigham Young Univ. DAP 

(@oox, Beutan V Guid Dir, Beaver Area HS, Beaver, 
Pa. 

Coox, Many C Miami Edison Sr HS, Miami, Fla. 3 
Goopen, Hazexr R 346 S Rose, Kalamazoo 9, Mich. 
Couns Admin, Tchr, Kalamazoo Bd Educ. 5 

Q@orer, Rupy, Jn. 3450 Conklin St, Ravenna, Mich. 
Guid Dir & Tchr, Ravenna Public Sch. 5 

Covsine, RurH H 2707 N Wakefield St, Arlington 7, 


Va. Stu. 

(ozzens, Nancy Dir Guid, Los Altos HS, Los Altos, 
Calif. 

(aowtey, JoserpH R 805 W Silver St, Butte, Mont. 


Couns, Butte HS. 3 


D 


DauGHERTY, Jonn P PO Box 656, Maxton, NC. Dean 
of Instructions, Div Stu Personnel, Presbyterian Jr 
Coll. DAP 

Davis, Atice G 
Tchr, East Commerce HS. 3 

Davis, Mrs Brritre C 467 Valencia Dr, S San Francisco, 
Calif. Grad Stu, Univ Calif. 3 

Forest, THELMA I Dean Women, Gen Beadle State 

Tchrs Coll, Madison, S Dak. 3 

DennNE, Marcarnet L Guid Dir, Central HS, Dickinson, 
N Dak. 3 

De Jonc, Rospert E 
Mo. Tchr Couns, 
Dist. 3 

De Joy, Vincent F 59-09 Linden St, Ridgewood, Queens 
27, NY. Guid Couns, Bethpage HS. 3 

Decprr, Epmaz L 725 Lettsworth St, Baton Rouge, La. 
Math Tchr, Capital Ave HS. 5A 

DELVENTHAL, ERNestTineE 314 Victor Vaughn, Univ 
Mich, Ann Arbor, Mich. Grad Stu, Univ Mich. DAP 

De on pt Eprra I 1708 Wellington, Lansing 15, Mich. 
Coord of Spec Educ, West Jr HS. 3A 

De Weese, Harnotp L 39 School Ave, Chatham, NJ. 
Pers Couns & Educ Adviser, New York Univ, NYC. 3 

DmckMANN, Betty J Rte 3, Box 425, Gainesville, Fla. 
Grad Stu, Univ Fla. 3 

Dmernicn, Hematraut M Wagner Coll, Staten Island 1, 
NY. 3 

Dretscu, Peart W 750 Huron Rd, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Empl Mngr, Bell Telephone Co. 

Dosnicw, Mary Ann 5 Ravine 
Psychomet, Instr Psych. 1 

Donminey, Livpa F 502 W Central Ave, Fitzgerald, Ga. 
Dir of Guid Serv, Fitzgerald HS. DAP 


11235 College, Detroit 5, Mich. Coord 


1303 Wells, Webster Groves 19, 
Maplewood-Richmond Hgts Sch 


Pl, Poland, Ohio. 


DoucHerty, Rev James F 4501 N Charles St, Baltimore 


10, Md. Dir Admin, Guid & Placement, Loyola Coll. 
3 


Downey, Ricnarp H 344 W 10th Ave, Vancouver 10, 


BC, Canada. Psychol, Oakalla Prison Farm. 3 
154 Jaffrey St, Weymouth 88, Mass. 
3 


Couns Tchr, Weymouth HS. 


Ducan, Lucmxe 440 Cherry St, Apt 8, Springfield, Mo. 


Sr Couns, Parkview HS. 3 
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Dutac, Frances G Van Antwerp School, Story Ave, 
Schenectady 9, NY. Secondary Sch Guid Couns, Cen- 
tral Sch Dist. 3 

DunnaM, Darrect R 800 Westway, Denton, Tex. Asst 
Prof Educ, No Texas State Coll. DAP 

Duntavy, Herzen Rte 2, Box 26, Kent, Ohio. Tchr- 
Couns. DAP 

Dunnam, Ruta F 1822 N Potrero Grande Dr, S San 
Gabriel, Calif. Couns, El Monte HS. 3 

Durvan, Katnerntne G Dean Women, AM & N Coll, 
Box 92, Pine Bluff, Ark. 4 

Dwyer, Maurice J 9 Maple Ave, Greenwood, Mass. 
Guid Dir, Wakefield HS. 5 


E 


: Dean Women, State Tchrs Coll, 


EcGERs, 
Minot, N Dak. 3,4 

Exvper, Rosert G 5935 Camellia Ave, Temple City, 
Calif. Guid Coord, Couns, Pasadena, Calif. DAP 

Exveanor, Sister Many RSM 1901 S 72 St, Omaha, 


Eunice 


Neb. Dean Stus, St Mary Coll. DAP 
ENGELBRECHT, GLapys M_ Box 51, Mansfield Depot, 
Conn. 


Enxe., Ipa G 23521 Cloverlawn, Oak Park 37, Mich. 
Couns, Oak Park Bd Educ. 5A 

Erickson, Mary C 787 Range Rd, Port Huron, Mich. 
Tchr Couns, Maryville Jr HS. 5A 


F 

Fapum, Oscar PO Box 130, Bawlf, Alberta, Canada, 
Supv Prin, Camrose Sch. 3 

FaLKERSTEIN, RutH ANN 936 Grand Pl, Boulder, Colo. 
Grad Stu, Univ Colo. 3 

Fast, AttEN H_ Rte 3, Grafton, W Va. 3 

Frerncotp, Sot 3400 Tyron Ave., Bronx 67, 3 

Fe_pMaAN, Leonard 1525 Grizzley Peak ae ‘Oakland, 
Calif. Tchr, Oakland Sch. 3 

FEenpERSON, Dovucitas A General Del, 
Couns, Univ Minn. 

Fretps, ExrzasetH H 1535 Ledger St, Cineinnati 7, 
Ohio. Chmn Guid Comm, Lincoln Hgts Elem Sch. 
DAP 

Fisnern, Wm E Long Beach State Coll, 6101 W 7th St, 
Long Beach 4, Calif. 3 

Frrz, Orive D_ Registrar, Katherine Gibbs Sch, 230 Park 
Ave, New York, NY. 3 

FrirzGeratp, Rev Water P 9807 106th St, Edmonton, 
Alta, Canada. Supv Guid, Edmonton Sep Sch Bd. 3 

Fiocaus, Bertine 10858 Balfour, Detroit 24, Mich. 
Couns, Oakwood Jr HS. DAP 

Fort, B Y Dir Testing, Atlanta City Sch, 10th Fir, City 
Hall, Atlanta, Ga. 3 

Fox, Sister M Paura, OSF Dean Stus, Rosary Hill Coll, 
4380 Main St, Buffalo 26, NY. D. 

FRANK, STANLEY D 1221 White Plains Rd, Bronx 72, NY. 
Tchr, NYC Bd Educ. 3 

FRANKEN, Ropert M_ Box 2, Humboldt, Iowa. Supv 
Guid Activities, Dakota City HS, Dakota City. 3A 

Fraser, Viocra J 58 Elm St, Oneonta, NY. Guid Couns, 
Otesgo Co Voc Educ Bd. 5 

Frepericxs, Mrs_ Roosevelt Jr HS, ar ae Public 
Sch, 2800 W 4th St, Williamsport, Pa. 

Frew, Stewart M 4777 Sandia, Los > 2am N Mex. 
Dir Guid, Los Alamos County Sch. 3 

Futton, Vincin1a D_ 6 Watson Pl, Columbia, Mo. Grad 
Stu. 3 


Elk River, Minn. 


G 


Garner, James K 264 Downey St, San Francisco, Calif. 
Grad Stu, San Francisco State Coll. 3 

Gates, Wu.t1am B_ 5231 Cosby, Houston, Tex. 
Psychol & Couns, Industrial Personnel Couns. 3 

Ger, Estuen C 658 Wich Ave, Apt 8, Youngstown 2, 
Ohio. 3 

Gennarnpo, Lawrence M 4622 Frenchmen St, New Or- 
leans 22, La. Couns, New Orleans Parish Sch Bd. 


Sr 
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Gerarp, Morner Marr, RSHM 2807 N Glebe Rd, 
Arlington, Va. Prin & Guid Couns, Marymount HS. 
DAP 

Gruss, Eprrn I Dean Women, Maryland State Coll, 
Princess Anne, Md. 4 

Gran, Epwarp J Eastchester HS, Tuckahoe, NY. 3 

Gusson, Marvin E Dir Pupil Pers Serv, Hicksville Public 
Sch, Hicksville, NY. 3 

Grestrxnc, Wu.t1am F 50 St Nicholas Pl, Fort Thomas, 
Ky. Admin Asst Empl, Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 
DAP 

Guttespr, Jonn J 187 Chelsea Pl, Cincinnati 33, Ohio. 
Dir Guid, Ohio Mechanical Inst. 3 

Guuett, Atta N 2425 Lake Dr, 
Mich. Couns, E Grand Rapids Jr HS. 

Guapson, Ina R 3001 Cherrywood Rd, 
Tenn. Stu. 3 

Grosser, Eant A Couns Office, Indiana Univ, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. Gen Couns & Stu. DAP 

Goocn, Paut 10400 Johnson Dr, Shawnee, Kans. Couns, 
Halker Grove Jr HS. 3 

Goopyear, Lyntrs R_ Box 626, Bovina, Tex. Guid Dir, 
Lozbuddie & Bocina Ind Sch. DAP 

Gorpon, ARLENE J 111 Park Terr, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Grad Stu. DAP 


SE, Grand Rapids 6, 
DAP 
Knoxville 16, 


Gorpy, Mrs Ricuton B_ 1814 Flafler Ave, NE, Atlanta 
9, Ga. Couns, Atlanta Bd Educ. 3 

Gosnett, Maupe T RFD 4, Knoxville, Tenn. Tchr 
Couns, Knox City Bd Educ. DAP 

Goutp, Apan L 2919 Grasselli, Cincinnati 11, Ohio. 


Couns, Lyon Jr HS. DAP 

Gray, Anne H_ 1610 Mackinaw, Saginaw, Mich. 
Agent, Off of Voc Rehab, State of Mich. 3 

Gray, Benjamin G 2120 Olympic Dr, Bakersfield, Calif. 
Tchr, E Bakersfield HS. 3 

GREENFIELD, Don 2026 Lees Ave, Long Beach 15, Calif. 
3 


Field 


GreENSTEIN, LAwrneENCcE B 632 Breckenridge St, Buffalo, 
NY. Stu, Univ Buffalo. 3 

Grieve, GayLene 502 Merwyn Rd, Narberth, Pa. 
Guid, Haverford Jr HS. 3 

Gricsspy, AttEN D Hawthorne Jr HS, 20th & Oakdale, 


Dir 


Lorain, Ohio. Tchr Couns. 3 

Grimes, Eart L Houston HS, Houston, Mo. Math 
Tchr. 

Grip, Cart M, Jn Dean Men, Temple Univ, Philadel- 
phia 22, Pa. DAP 


GrisHin, Joun R 84-50 Fleet Ct, Middle Village 79, NY. 
Pers Asst, PO Dept, Postal Transportation Serv, NYC. 3 

Gross, A James Guid Couns, McKeesport HS, McKees- 
port, Pa. DAP 

GrossMan, Howarp P 940 Bennett, Jackson, Mich. Voc 
Couns, Reception Diagnostic Cen, State Prison. 3 

Guevarnra, Mariano R 931 Green Mountain Ave, 
Boulder, Colo. Gen Office Guid Supv. 

Gururr, Fam A 3832 Brockton Pl, Decatur, Ga. 
Psychol, Atlanta Dept Educ. 5 

Gwa.tney, Henry O, Jn 603 F University Village, 
Columbia, Mo. Stu, Univ Mo. 3 


Sch 


H 


Hatuium, Gypa A_ Rte 4, Box 25S, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Med-Psychiatric-Soc Serv Supv, US Navy Hosp. 3 
Hameriyncx, Leo A 4205 SE Pine St, Portland 15, 
Ore. Couns & Guid Dir of Vets Affairs, Idaho State 

Coll. 1 
Hammer, Leo M 266 Washington Ave, 
NY. 3 


Brooklyn 5, 


Harpcastie, Carnotyn R_ Box 6, Peabody Coll, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Dorm Mngr, Peabody Coll. 3 

Harris, Gus T 2418 Rosewood, Houston, Tex. Couns, 
Jack Yates HS. DAP 

Harrison, ARNITA 119 Mountfort St, Boston, Mass. 
Dir Guid, Holbrook, Mass. 3 

Hauser, Josepn J 3129 Queens Chapel Rd, Mt Ranier, 
Md. Clin Psychol, Geo Washington Univ, Washing- 
ton, DC. 3 

Haynes, Erczen W 22516 Boulder, E Detroit, Mich. 
Couns, E Detroit HS. DAP 

Henverson, A Lez Rte 2, Westerville, Ohio. Inspector, 


State Dept Educ. 3 
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HicuaM, Marjory C 16875 Glastonbury, Detroit 13, 
Mich. Supv, Stenc Cent Dept, Conference Leader in 
Charge. 

Hrves, Cuarntes E 111 Rhode Island Ave, NW, Wash- 
ington 1, DC. Couns, Dept of Public Welfare, Receiving 
Home. 3 

Hinze, Wi.t1am H_ Guid Dir, Arrowhead HS, Hartland, 
Wis. DAP 


Hoses, Mary 154 Maynard Rd, Framingham Centre, 
Mass. Dean Girls, Framingham HS. DAP 

Hopessiatt, Detornes S 433 E 82nd St, New York 28, 
NY. Asst Placement Dir, Hunter Coll. 3 

HorrmMan, Noet C 1222 N 5th, Montevideo, Minn, 
Guid Dir & Couns, Montevideo Public Sch. 3A,5 

Hocue, Marcaret E 2420 Eden St, Nashville, Tenn. 
Couns for Girls, Haynes Sch. 3 

Ho.ipen, Georce S Greiner Rd, Clarence, NY. Guid 
Couns, Clarence Centr Sch. 5 

Hour, Lynn M_ 11950 Sector Ave, Cleveland 11, Ohio, 
Pers Mngr, Premier Autoware Co. 3 

Houtmes, Eunice 61427 Kam Hwy, Haleiwa Oahu TH, 
Hawaii. Couns, Waialua HS. DAP 

Homer, L Core Newburg Rd, Chandler, 
Cole Guid Clinic. 3 

Hon, Metva G 4706 Elmhirst La, Bethesda 14, Md. 
Couns, N Bethesda Jr HS. 5 

Horry, Jacguetyn B_ No Babylon Public Sch, N Babylon, 
LI, NY. 3 

Horkan, Sister SterHen M, OP Guid Dir, Cathedral 
HS, 702 W 5th St, Sioux Falls, S Dak. DAP 

Hoskins, H Stannore 217 Gittings Ave, - ee 12, 
Md. Couns, Baltimore Polytechnic Inst. 

Horiincer, Duane F Campbell City HS, Citeue. Wyo. 
Guid Coord. 3 

Howarp, Lourana L_ Couns of Girls, Taft Jr HS, 2901 
NW 23, Oklahoma City 7, Okla. 3 

Hoyer, Rev Leranp A_ 2535 Plainfield, Grand Rapids 


Ind. Couns, 


5, Mich. Institutional Chaplain, Lutheran Church, 
Detroit. 3 

Hupcens, Donatp G_ 1015 Climax, Lansing, Mich. Stu. 
DAP 


Hucnues, Lucmie F 1627 N Hill Ave, Pasadena, Calif. 
Coord of Guid, James Madison Jr HS, Los Angeles. 
DAP 

Hunt, Birt 
merce, Tex. 


Box 3023, E Tex State Tchrs Coll, Com- 


Grad Stu. 3 


Iams, Ruta W_ Couns, Univ of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Incite, Ropert B- 11342 Balfour, Detroit 24, Mich. Dir 
Pupil Pers, Harper Woods Public Sch. 3A,5 
IsuMAEL, Crype H 2621 29th St, Lubbock, Tex. 

Stu, Texas College. 3 
IsnazL, Jay B Au Sable Forks Centr Sch, Au Sable 
Forks, NY. Dir Guid. 3A,5 


Grad 


J 


Jasinski, Ereanore E M_ 1423 Clinton, Algonac, Mich. 
Tchr Couns. 3 

Jacoss, Ronatp E 1304 29th NE, Canton, Ohio. 
Couns, Stanton Jr HS. 3 

JacospsEN, Marcaret L_ Asst Exec Dir & Couns, Iowa 
Nurses Assn, 308 Shops Bldg, Des Moines 9, Iowa. 3 

James, Jacguetyn M 414 S 8th St, Columbus, Miss. 
Voc Couns, Starkville HS. 3,5 

James, Rosert 213 Lareina Dr, 
Stu, Univ Tex. 3 

Janxowske, Cuantes A Guid Dir, Gladwin HS, Gladwin, 
Mich. DAP 

Janover, Wii1t1AM B_ Clarissa La, Gencral Del, Com- 
mack, NY. Guid Couns, Tchr, Paul D Schreiber HS. 3 

Jeviysxk1, Wirt1am D_ 1025 Milwaukee St, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Dir of Admis & Registrar. DAP 

Jonanson, Miss A J 8940 W Bush Lope Rd, Minneapolis 
20, Minn. Couns. DAP 

Jouns, Ruta 858 Pleasantville Rd, Briarcliff Manor, NY 
Guid Couns, Briarcliff HS. 3,5 

Jonnson, La Verne W_ RR 1, Hobart, Ind. Boys Couns, 
Horace Mann Sch, Gary. DAP 


Guid 


Austin 4, Tex. Grad 
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etroit 13, JoHNSON, Crayton F Bur Naval Pers, Navy Dept, Pers 

Leader in 82211, Washington 25, DC. Head, Career Appraisal 
Jnit, US Navy. 

W, Wash. am Van C Supt, Public Sch, Flandreau, S Dak. 3 

anasto joxes, J Quentin 6363 Glenallen Dr, Solon, Ohio. Dir 

Hi: Guid, Warrensville Hgts Sch. DAP 

artiand, Joxes, Lors K 4 Auburn Ct, Brookline 46, Mass. 3 

C jones, Paut V Guid Couns, Lower Moreland Schs, 
m “entre, Huntington Valley, Pa. 3 
-_ . jumper, Satty 2929 Connecticut Ave, NW, Washington, 
York 28, DC. Couns, Geo Washington Univ. 3 
eo, Minn, 
3A,5 K 
lle, Tenn. Bip, Kant R Dir Guid, Arsenal Tech HS, 1500 E 
TY. Guid Michigan St, Indianapolis 7, Ind. DAP 

tarp, Victor L 18529 Winslow Rd, Shaker Hgts 22, 
11, Ohio. Ohio. Voc Job Placement Couns, Cuyahoga County 

, Welfare Dept. 3 ‘ce 2. tue ait a 

faupp1, Mancaret A 422 exter ‘ n or, Mich. 
Dahu TH, Grad Stu, Univ Mich. DAP 
. Cae feanns, Frances D 2908 N Calvert St, Baltimore 18, 
‘ . Md. Couns, Jr HS. 5 
14. Ma § SER Tueopore R 4313 Madison St, Hyattsville, Md. 
. Part time tchr & Couns, De Martha HS. 3A os 
. iextey, ANNE H_ Chestnut Ridge Rd, Orange, mn. 
| Babylon, Couns, Amity Reg HS. 3A,5 
Cathedral ferry, Morty G2 Hq AFFE-BA R, APO 343, San 
AP Francisco, Calif. Chief Clerk, US Army. 3 
e a lenney, Mary Lov’ 81 Pleasant St, Ware, Mass. Guid 
umore 12, B Dir, Ware Sch Dept. 3 
tte, Wy UickuicHterR, Richarp H_ Third St, Jackson, Ga. Grad 
ee, we Asst, Guid & Couns, Univ Ga. DAP 
HS. 2901 {ureeN, Joun 1121 Chateau, Bellflower, Calif. 3 

ites tmx, Davip M_ 7015 Jackson, Kansas City, Mo. Couns, 
a Beni Sch Dist of Kansas City. 

Chu ‘h, imkpripeg, Vincinta R- 2033 G St, NW, Washington, 
— DC. Dir of Activities for Women, Geo Washington 
lich. Stu Univ. DAP 

° * Bimxwoop, Vimcrnza A’ 1013 Hershberger Rd, Roanoke, 
: Calif Va. Guid Dir, William Fleming HS. 3 
_ — * Bivrrevce, Owen J Guid Couns, Central Jr HS, 300 
+ Angeles. Broad St, E Weymouth 89, Mass. 3 
‘oll, C lurzke, Louis L 100 S 8th, Lamar, Colo. Dean Stus, 
— Lamar Jr Coll. 4 

Isaak, Nancy K Assoc Dean Stus, Wisconsin State 
Coll, River Falls, Wis. 4 
ENIG, Dotornes 12 Karen St, W Babylon, NY. Tchr 
r & Guid Dir, Babylon HS. 3 
u, Hawaii Bix, Jasses R Rather Hall, Apt B, Mich State Univ, E 

: : Lansing, Mich. Grad Stu, Mich State Univ. 3 
Mich. Dit Bioxo, Laprete PO Box 2690, Honolulu 3, Hawaii. 3 
lorecky, Paut J, Jn 850 8th St, Boulder, Colo. Grad 
ex. Grad § Stu, Univ Colo. 3 

fhapp, Mantua 1804 Langdon Farm Rd, Cincinnati 37, 
Au Sable § Ohio. Examiner, Cincinnati Bd Educ. DAP 
frauseE, Heren E 3245 Starr St, Lincoln, Neb. Tchr 
Couns, Lincoln Public Sch. DAP 
lhatTiceR, Joun T Dean Stus, Southeastern State Coll, 
; Durant, Okla. 1 
nac, Mich. fixemer, Bruce J 1145 Linwood St, Lansing 15, Mich. 
: F Stu, Mich State Univ. 3 
aio. Guid iause, Canotyne M 4301 N Broadway, Boulder, Colo. 
: Grad Stu, Univ Colo. 3 
wns, owa 
Iowa. 3 
bus, Miss. L 
| L4 Duxe, Jonn H Guid Dir, Coopersville HS, Coopers- 
ex. Grad] ville, Mich. 5 
_ 4 Fonp, Kennetn C 1313 3rd St, W Depere, Wis. 
» Gladwin,} Grad Stu, Univ Wis. 3 
“— pmoeen, Carnie B_ Box 41, Manassas, Va. Guid Dir, 

el, A ourn HS. 5 
er HS. Sfanc, Emeen Asst Pers Dir, Investors Diversified Servs, 
Milwaukee, 8th & Marquette, Minneapolis, Minn. 3 

_p4xc, H Danrex 395 NW Ist St, Miami, Fla. Exec Dir, 
finneapolis} Greater Miami Urban League. 3 

lank, Mary W_ Rapid City Public Sch, 6th & Columbus, 
fanor, NY. ny City, S Dak. Asst Prin & Dean Girls, Jr-Sr HS. 
oys Counsfizex, Emma J Christenberry Jr HS, 925 Oglewood Ave, 
Knoxville 17, Tenn. Tchr Couns. 3 
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Lesak, JosepH M RD 1, Wescoeville, Pa. Guid Couns, 
S Lehigh HS. 

Lentz, Wu..1aM H, Jn Vice Prin, HarBrack HS, Brack- 
enridge, Pa. 3 

Lewis, Mary E 1402 Washington Hgts, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Spec Consult for Girls. DAP 

Luexrist, Cuurronp 3104 Via Breve, Montebello, Calif. 


3 

Linpserc, Estuen J 20254 Ryan Rd, Detroit 34, Mich. 
Couns, E Detroit HS. DAP 

LinpEN, James D 21-4 Ross-ade Dr, W Lafayette, Ind. 
Grad Teaching Asst, Psych Dept, Purdue Univ. 

Luxpsay, Jeanette P 120 E Orange Dr, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Stu. 3 

Linsey, Wu11uM H Rte 2, Milledzeville, Ga. 
Public Rel Dir, Georgia Military Coll. DAP 

Lipvert, Ropert N 229 N Main St, Ithaca, Mich. Dir 
of Guid & Couns, Ithaca Public Schs. 3 

Lipsitz, Smney J 1144 Portland St, Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 
Empl Couns, United Voc & Empi Serv. 3A 

Lonc, Letra J 4587 Sashabaw, Drayton Plains, Mich. 
Couns, Waterford Twp HS. DAP 

Louise, SisteR Marnie, CSJ 325 N Park Rd, La Grange, 
Ill. Guid Dir & Couns, Nazareth Acad. 

Lovetess, Evcenz J 1400 Benson St, Bronx 61, NY. 
Grad Stu, Univ of Notre Dame. DAP 

Luckey, Ereanor B 2200 Hendon Ave, St Paul, Minn. 
Instr, Univ Minn. DAP 

Lyncu, Frank W 629 Beverly Rd, Brooklyn 18, NY. 3 

Lyons, James W_ Box 540, Men’s Quadrangle, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. Asst Head Couns, Men’s Quad, Dir of Men’s 
Couns & Activities. DAP 


M 


Mac Durrie, H Jean’ 173 Bay State Rd, Boston, Mass. 
Asst to Registrar, Boston Univ. DAP 

Mack, Auice 21 Stuyvesant Oval, New York 9, NY. 
DAP 

Mappen, Nett 741 South Ave, Springfield, Mo. Tchr 
Couns, Central HS. 3 

Manan, THomas W, Jr 
Tchr, Norwich Acad. 3 

Makven, Donatp R 43 Harvard St, Springfield 9, Mass. 
Coord of Stu Activities, Springfield Coll. DAP 

Ma.tone, C Louise Rm 239, Hokona Zuni, Univ New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, N Mex. Grad Resident Asst 
Couns. 

Matoné, Saran C 
Beach 2, Calif. 3 

Manto, ANNE F 23 Maple St, Bernardsville, NJ. 
Couns, Jonathon Dayton Reg HS. 3 

Manyjey, KatHerine 31 Massachusetts Ave, Boston, Mass. 
Occupational Therapist, Beth Israel Hosp. DAP 

Maree, Dornotuy J Dean Women, Thiel Coll, Green- 
ville, Pa. DAP 

Martin, Rev Danret J 225 W Qth St, Erie, Pa. 
Headmaster, Cathedral Prep Sch. 

Martin, Ereanore O 1415 Holmes Ave, Toms River, 
NJ. Tchr, Brick Twp Bd Educ. DAP 

Martirx, Winston J 1503 Bouchelle, 
Grad Asst in Educ, Univ Mo. DAP 

Mason, Richard H Couns, Union Gap Sch Dist, Union 
Gap, Wash. DAP 

Maruiev, Pumippa L 52 Clearway St, Boston 15, Mass. 
Grad Asst, Boston Univ. 3,4 

Matson, Ropert L 311 Madison St, Washington, Il. 
Guid Couns, English Tchr, Washington Comm HS. 
DAP 

MatTtTHews, MartHa M_ Guid Dir, Stu Council Adv 
Tchr, Canton HS, Canton, N Car. DAP 

Maxey, Ropert E- Everett High Rd, Maryville, Tenn. 
Tchr, Blount County Bd Educ. 3 

MAXWELL, May Pautrve E Dept Nursing Science, Army 
Med Serv Sch, Ft Sam Houston, Tex. DAP 

Maysrey, Ameen S 2239 E Vine Ave, Knoxville 15, 
Tenn. Tchr, Knoxville Sch System. 3 

McCase, Dornotny M 93 E Winspear Ave, Buffalo 14, 
NY. Grad Stu, Univ Buffalo, Sch Educ. 3 

McCartny, Exryon 1726 Linval, Lansing, Mich. Couns, 
Halt Public Sch. 3 

McCartny, Marcarnet M_ Alpha Hall, Arizona State 
Coll, Tempe, Ariz. Grad Stu, Ariz State Coll. 3 


Couns & 


179 Broadway, Norwich, Conn. 


1405 E Ocean Blvd, Apt 12, Long 


Tchr 


Asst 


Columbia, Mo. 





McCarty, In1is P 2411 Harding Ave, Lansing 10, Mich. 
Tchr Couns, Lansing Bd Educ. 3 

McCuusxky, Epira L 1421 W Liberty, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Grad Stu, Univ Mich. 3 

McCormick, Jane E Asst Dean Women, Pomerene Hall, 
Rm 215, Neil Ave, Ohio State Univ, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. DAP 

McCormick, Letanp H Head Couns, Marina Jr HS, 
Bay & Fillmore Sts, San Francisco, Calif. 

McCoy, Metvin L 3347 Williams, Wayne, Mich. Dir 
Guid, Van Buren Twp Sch. 3,5 

McCreary, WuuuMm E 4850 Oak, Kansas City 10, 
Mo. Dir Couns Serv, Univ Kansas City. 

McFaRLANE, LovIsE 160 Cass, Mt Clemens, Mich. 
Couns, E Detroit HS. 3 

McGrath, Sister Mary E 2701 Spring, Ft Wayne 8, 
Ind. Pres, St Francis Coll. 3 

McIntme, Everette L 1749 Glen Echo Rd, Nashville, 
Tenn. Voc Adv, Nashville Univ. 3 

McIntyre, JoserH C 3904 Underwood St, Chevy Chase 
15, Md. Stu, Geo Washington Univ, Washington, DC. 


3 

McKetrar, Resecca L 1412 Lake Shore Dr, Long 
Beach, Michigan City, Ind. Couns, Sr HS. $ 

McManamMa, Sister Maurice Prof Psych, Seton Hill 
Coll, Greensburg, Pa. 3 

McMaster, Rose 3611 Wyoming, Kansas City, Mo. 
Couns, Manual High & Voc Sch. 3 

McWiuaMs, Eart 5260 Constance St, New Orleans, 
La. Couns, Carter G Woodson Jr HS. DAP 

Mecutic, Cart L 609 Orchard Ave, Barberton, Ohio. 
Science Tchr, Boys Couns, Portage Jr HS. 3 

MEmeELMAN, Epna H_ 3741 Collingwood, Detroit, Mich. 
Tchr, McMichael Jr HS. 3 

MeissNER, Oxive I Floyd Pl, East Norwich, LI, NY. 
Guid Couns, Palmedge Sch, N Massapequa. DAP 

MENEELY, CLype R 403 Blair St, Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Guid Dir, Punxsutawney Area Joint HS. 5 

Mercer, Carvin F_ Box 1523, Florida State Univ, 
Tallahassee, Fla. Grad Stu, Fla State Univ. 1A 

Meruitt1, YOLANDA E- 1291 Sawyer Ave, Akron 10, 
Ohio. Girls Couns, Jennings Jr HS. DAP 

Mitter, Emmetr G Guid Dir, 910 Russell St, Augusta, 
Ga. Dir of Couns & Guid, Richmond Academy. 3,5 

Mititer, Rotta E 4901 Reinhardt Dr, Kansas City 3, 
Kans. Couns, Old Mission Jr HS. 5 

Misenar, BunMAN J Couns, Marysville HS, Marysville, 
Mich. 3,5 

MitcHect, R A, Jr 1139 Kapiolani Blvd, Honolulu 14, 
Hawaii. Asst Dir of Public Relations, Hawaii Em- 
ployers Council. 3 

Movetsk1, RicHarp 68 Theodore St, Buffalo 11, NY. 
Science Instr, W Seneca Centr Sch. 3 

Moore, Rev Epmunp R_ 4320 Vine St, Cincinnati 17, 
Ohio. Guid Dir, Tchr, Roger Bacon HS. 

Morenouse, E Paut 1401 Indianola Ave, Akron 5, 
Ohio. Training Div, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 3 

Morais, Georce L, Jn 2316 Lake St, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Guid Dir, Wahoo HS. 5 

Morris, Witt1AM R 214 4th St, SE, Medicine Hat, Alta, 
Canada. Vice Prin & Guid Coord, Alexandra Jr HS. 3 

Morton, Rospert E 521 Parkhurst Ave S, Kenmore 23, 
NY. Tchr Couns, Kenmore Sr HS. 3 

Mossacker, Wanvda B_ Univ Cincinnati, Coll of Business 
Admin, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mos.tey, IB Dir Testing & Guid, New Mexico Highlands 
Univ, Las Vegas, N Mex. DAP 

Mureuy, Mapetine S 346 Morningview Ave, Akron 5, 
Ohio. Tchr Couns, Akron Bd Educ. 3 

Murray, CLARENCE J North Side HS, Ft Wayne, Ind. 
Guid Dir, 3 

Myers, Corinne C Couns, Bald Knob Spec Sch Dist, 
Box 61, Bald Knob, Ark. 5 


N 


Nasors, Paut E 1539 Pullan Ave, Cincinnati 23, Ohio. 
Couns, Central HS. 

Neirert, Danret A_ American Friends Serv Comm, Pine 
Ridge Reservation, Pine Ridge, S Dak. Guid. 3 

Netson, GwenpEL A 2421 National La, Lawrence, Kans. 
Staff Assoc, Science Research Assoc. 3 
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Nester, Wii11am R 
Ohio. Ast Dean men, Univ Cincinnati. DAP 

Newman, Micwaet 872 E 26th St, Brooklyn 10, N 
Couns Psychol. 


NewMAN, WitFrep 210 Paxton Rd, Rochester 17, Ny. 


Grad Stu, Univ Buffalo. 3 


2692 Stratford Ave, Cincinnati, 





y.§ St, 


Newton, Perer F Dept Educ Psych, Sch Educ, Indiana § yp, 


Univ, Bloomington, Ind. Grad Asst. 3 
Ney, ELreanor N 
8 Church St, White Plains, NY. Asst Women’s Ed. 


Westchester County Publishers, Inc § Te. 


3 Burn 


NicoLetTE, Mrs Jo 1428 Homecrest Ave, Kalamazoo 26,8 stu 


Mich. 4 


Noyes, E.tiot M_ 67 Lakeview Rd, S Salem, NY. Eng-@ (Ca! 


lish Tchr, John Jay Jr-Sr HS. 3 


.@) 


OrLscHLAEGeR, Roy H 911 Liberty, Lincoln Park, Mich 


Asst Dean Women, Univ Detroit. DAP 
O’Newt, Rarepn C 
Grad Stu. 3 


Oris, Joun E Dir Guid, Croton-Harmon HS, Croton, 


NY. 3,5 


P 


PaterMo, Micuaret N' Guid Dir, Millville HS, Millville, 


NJ. 3 
Parmer, Bernarp L Guid Dir, Perkins Schs, Sandusky 
Ohio. 3 


Parmer, Geornce W S 4129 Laura St, Spokane 36 


201-9 Village, Stanford, Calif, 









Wash. Boys Couns & Sr Adv, Lewis & Clark HS. DAP lousH, 


Parker, GARLAND G 2909 Maisel Dr, Cincinnati, Ohio 
DAP 


Parker, JAMES 253-B Flavet 111, Univ Florida, Gaines- 


ville, Fla. Grad Stu, Univ Fla. 


Parks, KaTHARINE L_ Couns of Stus, Rochelle Twp HS, 


Rochelle, Ill. 3 


Parrish, Mary E 733 Hanna St, Birmingham, Mich 


Couns & Dir of Dramatics, Pontiac HS. DAP 


Parsons, MARnRION A 2802 W Melvin St, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Couns, Phoenix Union HS. DAP 


Pascu, Mu.prep A 3151 Wendever Dr, Toledo 6, Ohio. 


Asst Prin & Girls Couns, Bd Educ. 3 

Patras, Jutre 5039 W 18th St, Cicero 50, Ill. Couns, 
Morton HS. DAP 

Patrick, ANNA P 
Couns, Garnett HS. DAP 

Pattrerson, Ratpn H HS, Montgomery, Mo. 3 

PeNLANnD, Dorotuy B 2216 Dorrington Blvd, Houston 
25, Tex. Couns Tchr, Houston Public Sch. DAP 

PENNINGTON, LeRoy R_- TA Futrall HS, Office of Coun, 
Marianna, Ark. DAP 

Perkins, Jonn A Guid Couns, Littleton HS, Littleton, 
Mass. DAP 

PETERMAN, JAMES W 28720 Edward, Roseville, Mich. 
Tchr Couns, Warren Cons Sch. 3A 


Peterson, GertrrupeE Dean Girls, Eastridge Jr HS¥@, 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 5 


Preirrer, JEANNINE C_ 5 Pryer La, Larchmont, NY. 3% 


PruTZENREUTER, Bruce N 636 Marine, Boulder, Colo! 
Stu. 3 

Puetrs, Frorence M_ 12800 Fairhill Rd 4, Clevelan 
20, Ohio. Empl Mngr. 3 

Puetres, Harnotp R_ 185 Leland Ave, Columbus I}4 
Ohio. Asst Prof Spec Educ, Ohio State Univ. 4 

Picotr, Ricuarp A 
Psychiatric Aide, Boston State Hosp. DAP 

Po.trwKa, HeLten 2622 Kuahine Dr, Honolulu, Hawai 
Tchr, Hickham Post Sch. 3 

Pottock, S E Lorine 4221 43rd Ave, Red Deer, Al 
Canada. Tchr Couns, Red Deer Sch Dist #35. D. 


Porter, Atrrep T Guid Couns & Math Instr, Weather 


ford College, Weatherford, Tex. 1 
Postmus, MarGareT 138 Sweet St, NE, Grand Rapids 
Mich. Dir Guid, E Grand Rapids HS. DAP 


340 Cannon St, Chestertown, Md 


3 Joslin Rd, Boston 15, Mass 















Grass 


MNDROC 


ScHUESSI 





Powe.tt, Mary Jane 2390 Vernon Rd, Trenton, Mich 
Tchr & Couns, Riverview HS. 5 

Pu.os, Wirt1am L_ Box 722, Hornell, NY. Chmn, Dep 
Psych, Alfred Univ. DAP 
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Stu, U 
HURR, 
Girls, 


April, 1: 








tom, pornaM, BanBara A_ Boston Univ Jr Coll, 688 Boylston 
yn 10, Ny.§ St Boston, Mass. Spec Instr. 1,3 
ter 17, NY. R 
luc, Indiana §iypascn, JOHN 7 Church, Greenwich, Washington 
County, New York, NY. Guid & Educ Consult, Calif 
lishers, Inc, Test Bur. 3 
en’s Ed. 3§urxxa, THEoporE R 1324 Westview, E Lansing, Mich. 
lamazoo 26,8 Stu, Rehab Couns, Mich State Univ. 3 
ieCHTEGER, ALBERT 12206 Cantura St, Studio City, 
NY. Eng-@ Calif. Consult, Couns & Guid, Secondary Div. DAP 






























feeinc, GLENN E 2191/2 Cedar NE, Albuquerque, N 
Mex. Tchr, West Jr HS. DAP 

ionic, Arsert K_ Bishop Hall, Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Mass. 3 
fee, PATRICIA 

Couns, Dept Public Instr. 
ieves, Max G_ Box 3095, 





3958 Maunaloa Ave, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
DAP 

“la State Univ, Tallahassee, 
Fla. Asst Resident Hall Dir, Fla State Univ. DAP 
sinson, Rocer S 19965 Robson, Detroit 35, Mich. 
Instr in Industrial Psych, Detroit Inst of Tech. 3 
WcKWELL, Perry J, JR 2924 Harvey St, Apt 6G, Madi- 
P Grad Stu, Univ Wis. 3 

ocers, Priscm.ra A 15 El Patio, Vallejo, Calif. Sr 
Psychol, Vallejo Unified Sch Dist. 5 

lote, JosepH C Dean Men, Ariz State Coll, Flagstaff, 
Ariz. 1 

lrorF, Harntan A_ 316 Clinton St, Boone, Iowa. 

Couns, Boone HS. 5 

lossANO, MARCELLO Jos 
Md. Pers in Air Force. 
ousH, Manjyorre i Brantly 
Missoula, Montana. 3 
foviteA, Frank D, Jn 3605 Dawson St, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pa. Guid Couns, Coraopolis HS, Coraopolis. 3 

we, Cuester G 204 N Market St, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
Guid Couns. DAP 

wray, RicHarp D Armstrong Hall, Mich State Univ, 
Head Adv in Men’s Resident Hall, 


Park, Mich. 
ford, Calif. 


1S, Croton, 


S, Millville, 
Boys 


, Sandusky, 
" 221 Baden St, Silver Spring, 
DAP 


kane 36, 
. Hall, 


HS. DAP 
unati, Ohio. 


Montana State Univ, 


da, Gaines- 


e Twp HS, 


nam, Mich. £ Lansing, Mioh. 
AP Mich State Univ. 3 
oenix, Ariz. MYER, Nena S_ 5920 Hillview Park Ave, Van Nuys, 
Calif Dean Stu Activities, Los Angeles Valley Jr 
Jo 6, Ohio.™ Coll. 4 
m, Harotp 1187 Walton Ave, Bronx 52, NY. 3 
‘ll. Couns, ERMAN, D Lityan 5 Washington Ave, Danbury, 
Conn. 3 
town, Ma™e?, H Lester 4307 Hamilton Ave, Cincinnati 23, 
Ohio. Sales Repr, Spencer Press, Ind. 
3 an, Rev Hersert E- 12011 Corbett, Detroit 13, 
d. Houston Mich. Pastor, Faith Evangelical Church. 3 
DAP ran, Lurcran A_ Asst Dir Nursing, Westchester Hall, 
. of Couns, Grasslands Hosp, Valhalla, NY. 3 
Littleton, 


Ss 


lux, Lzonarp F 1428 Clairmount St, Apt 107, Detroit 
6, Mich. Couns, Eastern HS. 3 

ktspuRG, GLEN W 91 S Main St, Dolgeville, NY. 
Dir, Fulton Co Coop Bd. 3,5 

MutzeR, CHARLES E_ Asst Prin & Guid Dir, Grosse 
Pointe HS, 11 Grosse Pointe Blvd, Grosse Pointe 36, 


ville, Mich. 


ge Jr HS, Guid 
nt, NY. 3 
Ider, Colo. 
Clevelan L Duane 3413 Tulane Dr, 
Hyattsville, Md. Couns, Suitland Sr HS. 
uNDROCK, Atice C 20730 Kipling, Oak Park 37, Mich. 
Couns, Thurston HS. 3 

MuNDERS, Marion 3596 Woodlawn Dr, Honolulu 14, 
Hawaii. 3 

u, Hawaii avoca, ANTHONY F 2840 Laurel St, New Orleans 15, 
La. Sch Couns & Instr, Loyola Univ. 3 


Apt 1, W 


umbus 14%; 
iv. 4 
15, Mass 
J 


7, S SCHELL, Ricuarp H 5060 Lakewood, Apt 2, Detroit 13, 
Weather | Mich. Couns, Wayne State Univ. DAP 

, MHENKEL, Carvin G 1005 E Apache Blvd, Tempe, 
4 Rapids Ariz. Grad Stu, Ariz State Coll. 3 

n@ MAPM“KcnoePFLin, Henry E 1348 Roselle Ave, Niagara Falls, 
AP raf, NY. Guid Couns, LaSalle Sr HS. 3 

ton, Mic peonen, Patricia A 812 20th St, Boulder, Colo. 

tu, Univ Colo. 3 
hmn, D HURR, EvetyN 6863 Magonn, Hammond, Ind. Dean 


Girls, Morton HS. DAP 


e Journa Mpril, 1957 





Seacor, May V_ Prof Educ, Univ Calif, Los Angeles 24, 
Calif. 4 

SEALE, Buty J 39 GI Village, Commerce, Tex. 
Asst, Off Stu Pers & Guid. 3 

SeBELLE, Ep J Guid Dir, Bayley Ellard HS, Madison, 
NJ. 3 

Serrman, Rose G 299 W 12th St, New York 14, NY. 
DAP 

Serer, Josep# 2156 Cruger Ave, New York 62, NY. 
Grad Stu, Univ Penna. < 

Sweats, Harrret M 711 E x. 2nd St, Euclid 23, Ohio. 
Dean Girls, Euclid Bd Educ. 3 

SHERMAN, Dornotny M_ 1220 26th St, Boulder, Colo. 
Assoc Prof Educ, Univ Colo. DAP 


Pers 


SHERTLER, Bruce 409 N Colfax, Martinsville, Ind. State 
Supv Guid Serv. 

Sistey, Geonce S 980 llth St, Boulder Colo. Stu, 
Univ Colo. 3 

Sir, Jo ANN C 1631 6th St, Boulder, Colo. Stu, Univ 


Colo. 3 

Sm.ers, Dan J Dean Men & Stus, Minot State Tchrs 
Coll, Minot, N Dak. 3,4 

Simmons, Beatrice H 139 W Main St, Walden, NY. 
Rehab Couns, NY Couns, NY Div Voc. 

‘rrrcer, Carnot L Oxley Hall, Ohio State Univ, Colum- 
bus 10, Ohio. Grad Res & Co-head, Women’s Resident 
Hall. DAP 

Sxopackx, Rupy P 108 Washtenaw, 
Couns, Ypsilanti HS. DAP 

Stoan, Tuomas J PO Box 3618, Portland 8, Ore. 
Resch Mngr, Consolidated Freightway, Inc. 

SmirH, Davi W _ Prof Educ Psychol, Univ Ariz, Coll 
Educ, Tucson, Ariz. 3 

Smirn, HeLten’ Box 144, Fairborn, Ga. 
bell HS. 3,5 

Smitu, RovpautpH C 530 John M, 
Tchr Couns, Troy Bd Educ. 5 

Smock, Liste W 5607 Indian Sch Rd, NE, Albuquerque, 
N Mex. Couns, Highland HS. DAP 

Soares, ANTHONY T Douglas Hall, Eastern Illinois State 
Coll, Charleston, Ill. Instr & Dir of Douglas Hall. 
DAP 

Speck, Cart H 
Guid, Mayfield HS. 


Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Pers 


Couns, Camp- 


Clawson, Mich. 


233 Maple Ave, Chardon, Ohiv. Dir 
DAP 


Spencer, Mary L_ 1488 Larrywood La, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Couns, North College Hill. 3 
Spencer, Ratpp G_ 1022 22nd Ave, Sidney, Neb. Dir 


Guid, Sidney Public Sch. 5 

SPINNEWEBER, MATRHELLA Placement 
HS, Lakewood 7, Ohio. DAP 

Sprvackx, Boris M Guid Dir, Sachem Jr Sr HS, 
Ronkonkoma, NY. 3 

Spooner, Ricwuarp S 69 Huron Rd, Bellerose, NY. 
Guid Couns, Sewanhaka HS. 

Sproute, J A Stu Couns, Sir Geo Williams Coll, 
Drummond St, Montreal 25, PQ, Canada. 

Spurrier, Jack L 400 W Bonham, Ladonia, Tex. 
3 


Dir, Lakewood 


Lake 


1435 
Stu. 


Stamy, Mary M Guid Couns, Jr HS, 177 Franklin St, 


Bloomfield, NJ. 3 
STANDAL, STANLEY W 280 Lewers Rd, Honolulu, Ha- 
waii. DAP 


Stanton, Nancy B- 1017 Shephard Dr, Corpus Christi, 
Tex. Soc Studies Tchr, Sundeen Ind Sch Dist. DAP 

Start, Hersert A_ 1010 E Ann St, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Grad Stu, Univ Mich. 3 

Stevens, Detores J 15038 Inkster Rd, Detroit 39, Mich. 
Jr Recorder, Wayne Univ. DAP 


Stevens, Grapys H 17430 Shaw Ave, Lakewood 7, 
Ohio. Guid Couns, Emerson Jr HS. 3 
Stewart, Cuiirrrorp E PO Box 85, Columbia, Mo. 


Grad Stu, Univ Mo. 3 

Stewart, Heten F_ 12966 Clifton Blvd, Lakewood 7, 
Ohio. Tchr Couns, Euclid Sr HS. 3 

Stewart, J A_ Dist Coord of Testing & Couns, 
Cedar Ave, Trail, BC, Canada. 3 

Stewart, Mary A_ 1714 St Clair River Dr, Algonac, 
Mich. Couns Tchr. 3 

Stott, Georce H_ 17 Larkhall St, North Madison, Ohio. 
Tchr Couns, Madison Bd Educ. 3 

Storey, Cuartottre M Couns, Hudson Falls Centr Sch, 
E LaBarge St, Hudson Falls, NY. 3 
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Stoney, Epw J 370 Orienta Ave, Mamaroneck, NY. 


Dir Health & Phys Ed, Bd Educ. 3 
Srucx1, Rapa E 101%/s 5th Ave, Moline, Il. 
Officer, Rock Island Arsenal. DAP 
Stuese, Jo ANNE Box 6001, Broward Hall, Univ Fla, 
Gainesville, Fla. Assoc Res, Broward Hall, Univ Fla. 


Sprincos, Kart H_ 527 Lincoln St, Palisades Park, NJ. 
Grad Resident. 3 

SreeLe, Mrtprep T 20 Blackburn Pl, Summit, NJ. 3 

SupeNTAS, ALFONSO Hayre St, Westfield, Mass. Dir 
Guid Serv, Sch Psychol, Sch Dept, W Springfield. 3,5 

SunpstrRoM, Date A_ 166 D St, Salt Lake City 3, Utah. 
Dist Supv, Couns. Utah State Dept Public Instr. 3 

SUTHERLAND, Freperick P 23 Bennoch Rd, Orono, 
Maine. Guid-Soc Studies, Orono HS. 3A,5A 

SWANSON, JOANNE 2345 Summer St, St Paul, Minn. 
Dir Personnel, Farmers Union. 3 

Sytvrna, Sister Mary Immaculate + reac HS, S 
Main St, Lodi, NJ. Guid Couns. 

Swanson, Lots Long Beach State con, 6101 W 7th St, 
Long Beach 4, Calif. 


Training 


Asst 


T 


Tarren, Capt Bru Box 3252, E Texas Station, Com- 
merce, Tex. Asst Prof Air Science. 

Taver, Sister CATHERINE ANN Dir Placement & Test- 
ing Coll of St Catherine, St Paul 1, Minn. 1,4 

Taytor, Jonn B- 1625 Scenic Ave, Apt 6, Berkeley 9, 
Calif. Grad Stu, Univ Calif. 1,3 

Tayrtor, Zora 606 7th Ave, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Kaimuki HS. 

THALHAMER, Geratp E % Castle & Cooke, Ltd, PO Box 
2990, Honolulu, Hawaii. Staff Asst. 3 

Turpaupeau, AttHea K Godwin Hgts HS, S Div Ave 
at 13th St, Grand Rapids 8, Mich. DAP 

Tuomason, Paut E Box 3283, E Texas Station, Com- 
merce, Tex. Grad Stu, Texas State Tchrs Coll. DAP 

Tuomson, G Murnrer 1256 W 29th St, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Consult in Guid Serv, Los Angeles County 
Sch. 

THRASHER, FRANCES 
DAP 

Torex, Erma F 2100 N Beachwood Dr, Hollywood 28, 
Calif. Job Analyst, Los Angeles Dept Water & Power. 
3 


Couns, 


Prescott HS, Prescott, Ark. Couns. 


Tosxy, Mit F 4310 Corinth Blvd, Dayton 10, Ohio. 
Tchr Couns, Chmn Guid Comm, Wilbur Wright HS. 3 

Tromp, Ereanorn M, RN 208 W Genesee, Lansing 33, 
Mich. Asst Exec Dir, Mich State Nurses Assn. DAP 

Truax, Anna G 95 Heineberg ." Burlington, Vt. Tchr 
Couns, Burlington Sch Dept. 

TrueBioop, IwapeLtt Dean Cuts, Johns Hill Jr HS, 
Decatur, Ill. 3 

Tuccr, Micnart A 8827 Artesian Ave, Detroit 28, Mich. 
Grad Stu in Couns & Guid, Mich State Univ. DAP 


Vv 


Van VALKENBURG, Frep R 5535 Primrose Lane, Denver 
11, Colo. Assoc Prof, Social Science, Stu Teaching & 
Guid Placement. 3,4 

Van Voornies, Gentrupe A 190 Norman Dr, 
NJ. Tchr Couns, Glen Rock Jr HS. 3 

Very, Joe R_ Assoc Prin, Webster Groves HS, Selma & 
Bradford Ave, Webster Groves 19, Mo. 3 

Virrnra, Evamve 2406 California Ma Wahiawa Oahu, 
Hawaii. Couns, Leilehua HS. 3 

Vornt, Sytv1a_ Asst Prof Educ, Univ Wash, Coll Educ, 
Seattle 5, Wash. 3 

VrreLanD, Estner F 522 College St, Alma, Mich. 
os - Women & Prof Family Life Educ, Alma Coll. 
IA 


Ramsey, 


Ww 


Apvete K 3229 Harold St, Schenectady 5, NY. 
Schalmont Centr Sch. 3 
6717 Gardenia Ave, Long Beach 


WAGNER, 
Guid Couns, 

Wacner, Jacogvetyn L 
5, Calif. 3 
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WaLpKoETTER, RayMonp O 13-3 Hoosier Cts, Bloomi 
ton, Ind. Couns, Indiana Univ. 3 

Waker, Sister CatnerntneE M_ Asst Prof Educ, 0 
Lady of the Lake Coll, San Antonio 7, Tex. 3 

Wa ker, Virncm1a L_ RD 1, Box 290, Doylestown, Oh 
Couns, Jr HS, Akron Bd Educ. 3 

Wattace, Cuester Dir, Mt Vernon City Sch, 713 
10th St, Mt Vernon, Ind. 3 

Water, Epwis J Box 611, Wolf Point, Mont. 
Couns, Wolf Point HS. 3 

Wattuer, Ciarence J, Jn Coord of Guid Serv, 
of Schs of Calavaras Co, San Andreas, Calif. DAP 

Watz, Mona L_ 926 Fulton St, SE, Minneapolis 
Minn. Couns Tchr, Hopkins Jr HS. 3,5 

Warner, Evcene G_ Box 19, Chazy, NY. Comm ] 
& Part Time Guid Couns, Chazy Centr Rural Sch. 

Warren, Heten A_ 69 Trinity Pl, Albany, NY. Cou 
Philip Schuyler HS. 3 

WartTer.oo, GLENN E 21 S Menard Ave, Chicago 44, 
Asst Dir Guid & Tchr, St Mel HS. 3 

WatTerMAN, Lois L_ Bay City Jr Coll, 
Bay City, Mich. Dean Women. DAP 

Weary, Bettina, III Dorchester House, Washin 
, D.C. Resch Asst, Dept HEW, Office Educ. 3A 

WelssFELD, Isnazt 317 W 87th St, New York 24, NY. 

Weissman, Davi J 9 Grant St, Cambridge 38, 
Voc Couns, Jewish Voc Serv. 

Wenresn, Anprew A Dir Voc Guid Training, Boys To 
HS, Boys Town, Neb. 

Werner, Maset 1623 Nebraska, Apt. 
Iowa. Dean. DAP 

Waurrtsett, Mrivnre L 


Columbus 


104, Sioux C 


4209 E 26th Pl, Tulsa 14, O 
Tchr Couns of Girls, Tulsa City Schs. DAP 

Warrtrer, C Tayitor’ Bd Public Instr, 305 Haven 
Clearwater, Fla. DAP 

Wrener, Harvey 11 E Bellefonte Ave, Alexandria, 
Biologist, Nat] Inst of Health, Bethesda, Md. 3 

Wiccs, Hazet R 4441 Clarke Dr, St Clair, Mich. 
iting Tchr. 5 

Witrriepa, Sister M, RSM 
Ave & Olive Blvd, University City 

Writ, Carotmwe F 1839 Keeaumoku St, 
Hawaii. Couns, Univ Hawaii. 

Wiuttey, Ivan R_ 711 Gerald Pl, 
Educ, Univ Wyo. 4 

Witson, Erren J 218 Gentry Hall, Univ Misse 
Columbia, Mo. Pers Asst in Res Hall, Univ Mo. 

Wrison, N R_ 2125'/s Ridge Ave, Evanston, Ill. 3 

Wrson, Purim D 999 Aurora, Boulder, Colo. 
Stu, Univ Colo. 3 

Wincett, Rocer A 
Part Time Couns, 

Winn, Catuarine J 
ford, Ohio. Head Res, 
DAP 

WocaMan, Maurice A 3717 Wilmington Pike, Day 
9, Ohio. Admin Asst in Charge of Pupil Pers, Kette 
City Bd Educ. DAP 

Wotrram, Auice V 903 E Huron St, Ann Arbor, Mig 
Grad Stu, Univ Mich. DAP 

Worrson, Ropert G 5202 E Cambridge, Phoenix, 
Chief Pilot, Production Dept. 3 ; 

Wricnt, Barsara 215 W Constance Ave, Santa Barb 
Calif. Couns, Santa Barbara HS. 3 

Wricnt, Frepa M_ 179 Ceape St, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Couns, Oshkosh HS. 3 


Couns, Mercy HS, Pe 
5, Mo. 3 
Honolu 


Laramie, Wyo. 


11 William St, Valley Stream, 
Brooklyn Coll. 1 
Miami Univ, Hamilton Hall, 0 


English Instr, Miami Un 


Y 


Sister Marre DePaul 
Norfolk Catholic HS. ! 
713 20th St, Boulder, Colo. 


YETTER, Norfolk 5, 
Stu Couns, 
Younc, Eant L 
Univ Colo. 3 
Younc, Maurice R_ Dir of Guid, Maple Hgts Bd Ed 


5500 Clement, Maple Hgts, Ohio. 


Hosp, 
5 


Grad 


z 


Ziecter, Donatp Isaac E Young Jr HS, New Rochel 
NY. Asst Prin. 3 
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andria, Vi 


lich. Vi 


HS, Pe 
3 


yenix, A 
ta Barb 


Vis. Gr 


Ik 5, Vi 
Grad St 


Bd Ed 





